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GERMAN LEXICOGRAPHY 
Part VI 


BerMgE, f. is defined by the DWb," as “1) ein schmaler gang am 
graben unten im wall. franz. berme. 2) ein streife lands, der vor 
oder hinter dem deich stehen bleibt.” The word is also discussed 
under Barme, Barme; no citations are given in either place. The 
word may be traced back to the seventeenth century, particularly in 
the first, or technical meaning used in fortification: Der Fu8 des 
Walls, oder die Berm, ist der Rand oder Absatz nechst am Graben. 
Frantz. Lisiere ou Berm. Latein. Margo Valli. Niederl. Theen an 
de Wal. (Schildknecht 1, 20: 1652); das Fundament auff der 
Berm, in der eussern Anlag (1, 104); lasse ich vor dem Ersten 
Zaun eine Berm in die 6 S. breit (1, 107) ; wenn das Wasser hoch 
und nahe an die Berme reichet, ist es desto gefahrlicher (111, 45) ; 
da8 der Feind ... gar unter die Berm des Walls gelangen .. . 
kan (111, 81) ; Wenn die mittel Geschichte auff die unterste gelegt 
wird, als auch 6 S. hoch, so bleibt von der untersten Geschichte 
eine Berm 1. S. 5 Z. breit auff jeder Seiten, dergleichen Berm 
krigt auch die mittel Geschicht, wen die ober Geschichte darauff 
gelegt wird, und hat alsdann... die Form ... als ein Heidnischer 
Alter ohne Gétzen. (111, 49). In all but the last instance the 
word is used in the technical sense of terrace between rampart and 
moat: in the last passage the meaning is ‘strip,’ ‘ border,’ ‘ ledge.’ 
Instances in the technical sense occur also in Ardiiser (1653) : ein 
banck, so berm oder zeehen gnennt 6. schuh breit, darhinder ein 
Brustwehr (p. 21); Die Zeehen oder Berm (p. 19); Berm oder 
Zeehen des Wals (p. 32). Similarly Scheiter (1676) : da die Berm 
-.. gantz hoch auffgemauret (p. 14); Hernach will er.den Fué 
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vom Berm mit Mauer-werck auffiihren (p. 23). The last instance 
is either masculine or neuter. Fisch (1735) gives the following 
definition : 


Berm, F. Berme, Barbe, Lisiere, Orteil, Pas de Souris, Relais, oder auch 
Retraite, L. Margo fossae, ist der Fu& eines Walles, oder andern Festungs- 
Wercks, von ]. 2. 3. bis 6. Fu6é breit, nachdem die Wercke hoch oder 
niedrig, klein oder gro& sind, gegen den Graben, und das Feld zu gemachet, 
um die von dem Walle herunter geschossene Erde desto besser zu erhalten, 
da8 sie nicht in den Graben falle und denselben ausfiillen kénne. 


The number of French synonyms here given is noteworthy. 


FAHNEN-LINIE, an apparently unrecorded word, occurs in Puy- 
segur (1753) in a foot-note to place d’armes and front de bandiére: 


Front de bandiére, ist ein Wort aus der Kriegskunst zu Zeiten Caroli V 
und Francisci I, da die Italiiiner sich fast alleine Miihe gaben die 


1 The following sources have been used: 
Ardiiser, Johan J., Architectura von Vestungen, Ziirich, 1653. 
Béckler, Georg Andreas, Schola Militaris Moderna: Oder Neu-vermehrte 
Kriegs-Schule, Frankfurt a. M., 1706. 
DWb. = Deutsches Wérterbuch von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm, 
Leipzig, 1854 ff. 
Fisch, Joh. Rud., Kriegs- Ingenieur- Artillerie- und See-Lexicon, Dresden 
und Leipzig, 1735. 
Gruber, Joh. Seb., Die Heutige, neue, vollkommene Kriegs-Disciplin und 
Ezercir-Kunst, Franckfurth und Leipzig, 1702. 
' Hiittler’s, Simon, Chronik der Stadt Trautenau = Deutsche Chroniken aus 
Béhmen, II, Prag, 1881. 
Iglau = Chronik der kgl. Stadt Iglau = Quellen der Geschichte Miéhrens, 
2. Bd. Briinn, 1861. 
Kluge, Friedr., Etymologisches Wérterbuch, 10. Aufl. Berlin, 1924. 
[Melder, G. v.] Kurtze jedoch Grundmédssige Unterweisung Der Regular 
und Irregular Fortification, Osnabrug, 1661. 
Puysegur, Grundsitze und Regeln der Kriegs-Kunst, iibers. von George 
Rudolph Fisch, Leipzig, 1753, 1754, 2 vols. 
Scheiter, Joh. Bernh., Hxamen Fortificatorium, Strassburg, 1676. 
Schildknecht, Wendelin, Harmonia in Fortalitiis construendis ... Be- 
schreibung Vestungen zu bawen, Alten Stettin, 1652. 
Schulz, Hans, Deutsches Fremdwérterbuch, 1. Bd., Strassburg, 1913. 
Sperander, A la Mode-Sprach der Teutschen, Oder Compendienses Hand- 
Lewicon, Niirnberg, 1728. 
Wallhausen, Johann Jacob v., Archiley Kriegskunst, Hanau, 1617. 
Weigand, Fr. L. K., Deutsches Wérterbuch, 5. Aufl. von H. Hirt, Giessen, 
1909. 
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Kriegskunst in gewisse Regeln abzufassen. Nach der teutschen Art zu 
reden heisset es die Fahnen-Linie. Weil aber Truppen, wenn sie ausrticken, 
sich noch vor der Fahnen-Linie in Schlachtordnung stellen, und der Platz, 
worauf sie alsdenn zu stehen kommen, der Place d’armes genennet wird, so 
habe ich der Deutlichkeit willen dieses letztere hier gebraucht. (I, 206). 


FASCHINE, cited by Weigand from the year 1678, occurs in 
Ardiiser (1653): gegen dem meer ziecht man den Tamm in die 
schar oder abdachung mit fasinen, verpfilung vnd mit steinen 
bevestnet, damit die wiillen des wassers ... (p. 71). 


FEeLD-ARTILLERIE, not found in DWb., occurs in Puysegur 
(1754): sechs Brigaden Feld-Artillerie, nebst der hierzu néthigen 
Munition (11, 2); zwey Brigaden Feld-Artillerie, iede von zehen 
Canonen (II, 27). 


FeLpsTtck can also be cited from Puysegur: an die Artillerie 
Befehl ertheilet, sechs leichte Brigaden, iede von zehen Feldstiicken 
. marschiren zu lassen (11, 4). 


FELDBINDE, not dated in DWb., occurs in Hiittler (1594): 
schwarze wames, rot und weif kartekken, feldbinden, cardelatz- 
schen, halben muschkettrohren biichsen (p. 321). 


FELDPOSTEN, not given in DWb., may be cited from Puysegur: 
Hat man aber nur kleine feindliche Partheyen zu befiirchten, so 
darf man nur rings um die Fouragirer Feldposten zu Pferde und 
zu Fusse aus stellen (1, 227); einige Truppe Cavallerie stellen, 
welche von Distanz zu Distanz Feldposten aussetzen (11, 16). 


FELDWACHT, not given in DWb)., also occurs in Puysegur: ziehen 
sich, so wohl die ganze alte Feldwacht der Cavallerie . .. als 
auch alle Detachements Infanterie . . . zusammen (II, 14); Alle 
die alten Feldwachten und Posten, welche . . . nach dem rechten 
Fliigel zu gestanden (ib.). 


FLUGELMANN, cited by Weigand from the year 1741, and by 
the DWb. from Goethe, occurs in Fisch (1735): Fligel-Mann, 
heisset derjenige, so in dem vordersten und hintersten Glied, auf 
dem rechten u. lincken Fliigel stehet (p. 316). 


Gatprey: this word, a corruption of Gallerie, is consistently 
used by Ardiiser (1653): mit den Approchen oder zunahungen, 
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mit Lauffgriben, Sappen, Galdreyen, Minen vnd Stiirmen angriffen 
wirt (p. 5); vnd mit der sappen im graben, da& er anfangt die 
galderey zutreiben, da man jhn nit mehr wol kan hinderen (p. 11) ; 
zu defendierung des Grabens, vnd verhinderung der Galdreyen vnd 
Minen (p. 38). 


GEISTESGEGENWART seems first recorded for Herder, Ideen zur 
Philosophie, 1785. Earlier is Gegenwart des Geistes, a translation 
of the French présence desprit, cited by the DWb. from Men- 
delssohn, Literaturbriefe, 1760. A still earlier instance occurs in 
Puysegur (1754): wie weit sich die Gegenwart des Geistes (prés- 
ence d’esprit) bey einem commandirenden General erstrecken miisse 
(11, 52). 


GEMEINER, ‘ private’: siebenzehn Compagnien, iede zu fiinf und 
vierzig Gemeinen, und drey Officieren, welches zusammen sieben 
hundert und fiinf und sechzig Gemeine, und mit dem Adjutanten 
zwey und fiinfzig Officiere betrigt . . . aus sechs und siebenzig 
tausend und fiinf hundert Gemeinen, . . . aus zwey und dreyfig 
tausend Gemeinen (Puysegur, 11, 8); Die Gemeinen haben Brodt 
und Fleisch .. . erhalten (11, 27). In the instances on page 8 the 
word does not mean simply ‘private,’ but rather ‘enlisted men, 
including non-commissioned officers.’ 


HavsitzeE: this word is derived from an older Haufnitz, of the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century. Exactly when the modern 
form appears seems not to have been definitely established: Kluge 
assumes the end of the seventeenth century. The following 
instance, closer to the old form in that it lacks the final -e, dates 
from the year 1611: Bej dem offnen thor solt ein haubiz oder Peller 
(ist gleich wie ein Merschl) mit Cortatschen oder hagl geladen vnd 
Zugericht stehn (Iglau, p. 285). 


KartTILatz: “ein seltenes, merkwiirdiges Wort,” according to 
the DWb., which gives two instances, dated 1598 and 1618, in the 
spellings carttlasz and cardelast, which go back to Bohemian cor- 
tulaé. Another instance, earlier than those previously known, is 
found in Hiittler (1594) : schwarze wames, rot und weif kartekken, 
feldbinden, cardelatzschen, halben muschkettrohren _biichsen, 
sturmhauben (p. 321). 
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KartTAtscHe, ‘case-shot,? ‘canister-shot, is cited from the 
year 1691. The following instances are dated 1611 and 1676, 
respectively : ein haubiz oder Peller (ist gleich wie ein Merschl) mit 
Cortatschen oder hagl geladen (Iglau, p. 285); im fall man auf 
den Mordkellern mit Carthetschen und Hagel-schiesse, sich solches 
durch den gantzen Graben auSbreite (Scheiter, p. 44). 


Kartuscue, ‘ cartridge,’ ‘canister, is cited by Schulz from the 
year 1697. In the slightly disguised form Carthause it occurs as 
early as 1617 in Wallhausen (p. 32): Num. 6. Ein Carthausen mit 
Schrodt gefiillet. The illustration referred to represents a cylin- 
drical can. On p. 33 there follows a detailed description: Car- 
thausen seyn rondt in der dicke einer Caliber 144 Calib. lang von 
Blech oder diinn gedrahtem Holtz gemacht, werden auch fertig 
gehalten in der Noth zu gebrauchen. There can thus be no doubt 
whatsoever concerning the meaning of Carthause: on the other 
hand, there is the question as to whether the word is not perhaps to 
be taken as representing Kartdtsche, as both Kartusche and Kar- 
tatsche ultimately come from the same source, Italian cartoccio, 
French cartouche. The form Carthause was probably due in part 
to the fact that Wallhausen, in this book, is dealing almost exclu- 
sively with Carthaunen, no other species of cannon being men- 
tioned. 

Schildknecht (1652) uses the form Carthuse: die Sturm- 
Schrot- Hagel- oder Stein-Stiicke und Feurkatzen, die mit Car- 
thusen, so voll Schrot und Hagel angefiillet, geladen werden 
(11, 52); Imgleichen Schrot und Hagel, alte Ketten und Rade- 
nagel in blecherne Carthusen gefasset (11, 64) ; Héltzerne Stiirm- 
Stiicke mit Eisernen Ringen beschlagen, die mit Carthusen, darein 
Schrot oder Hagel geladen (111, 89) ; Regiment-Stiicke (die man 
mit Carthusen, so voller Mu8qveten Kugeln angefiillet sind) laden 
soll (111,184) ; aber Mufqveten Kugeln in Carthusen . . . bringen 
kein Bedencken (111, 185). Bockler (1706) has the following defi- 
nition (p. 820): Carthusen, Patronen im groben Geschiitz, voller 
Schrott geladen. This can be interpreted as either ‘ cartridge’ or 
‘canister’. In another instance from Schildknecht (111, 65) the 
spelling differs slightly, and the meaning is not as clear as in those 
just cited: Auff diese folgen nun bestelte Leute mit glimmenden 
Lunten, Hand Granathen, Pech Grantzen, Chartutzen, verpichten 
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Strohwischen, so auff Stangen gesteckt, auf allen Nothfall und 
vorher ertheilten Befehl, etliche Hauser anzuziinden. 


Lanspassat, ‘ Gefreiter’, seems to have escaped modern lexi- 
cographers. Two instances occur in Melder (1661); in 1735, 
according to Fisch, it was no longer in regular use: aber, es miissen 
auch die Soldaten von den Serganten, Corporalen, Lanspassaten 
erst wol exercirt seyn (Melder, 111, 15); den Sergant an die eine 
Seite, den Corporal und Lanspassat an die ander Seite (111, 17). 
Béckler (1706) has the definition: Landspasade, des Rottmeisters 
Lieutenant (p. 828). Fisch (1735) has the entry: 


Lantzpassat, Gefreyter, F. Anspecade, Lanspecade, Apointé, I. Lancia 
Spezzata, L. Semi hastatus, ist bey etlichen Troupen ein Gefreyter bey dem 
Fu8&-Volck, der nicht Schildwache stehet, sondern den Corporal in seinem 
Dienst vertritt, und behiilfflich ist, so aber nicht sonderlich mehr im 
Gebrauch. 


Puysegur (1753) states that there are in a company “ein 
Hauptmann, ein Lieutenant und ein Unter-Lieutenant als Ober- 
Officiere, zwey Sergenten, drey Caporale, drey Gefreyten (Anspes- 
sades) als Unterofficiere ” (1, 69). To Anspessades there is a long 
note by the translator: 


Anspessades oder vielmehr Lanspessades. Dieses Wort hat seinen 
Ursprung mehr von dem teutschen Worte Landsbesa& oder Landsa& als von 
irgend einem andern. Denn den Nahmen fiihrten ehemahls in Teutschland 
die jungen Edelleute, welche in Krieg giengen, zum Unterschiede der 
Landsknechte oder gemeinen Soldaten. Weil sie Landsansifig waren, 
vertrauete man ihnen die verlohrnen Schildwachten; sie musten auch die 
Landsknechte auf ihre Posten fiihren und sie visitiren. Zuweilen hat 
man sie auch in Frankreich Appointés genennet, wie sie denn noch heute 
zu Tage bey denen zwey italiiinischen Regimentern Royal Italien, und 
Royal Corse unter diesem Nahmen in denen Listen bekannt sind. Bey 
denen Teutschen heift dieses Wort ein Gefreyter, weil er gemeiniglich von 
denen gewéhnlichen Wachen befreyet ist, und nur selbige auffiihret. 


LAUFFEUER, ‘in einer Linie gestreuten SchieBSpulvers laufendes 
Feuer ’, cited by Weigand from the year 1715, occurs nearly a cen- 
tury earlier: fahre alsdann mit einer kleinen Ladschauffel voller 
Pulver, vnd fange an von hinden an, bi8 zu vorn im lauff zu zetlen, 
ein Lauffewer machendt (Wallhausen, p. 75: 1617). gib Fewer 
vorn im Stuck durch ein lauff Fewer, so wirdt es aufwerffen. (ib.) 
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LAZARETWAGEN: folgen .. . diesen die Lazaretwagen, ferner 
die Carossen und Chaisen (Puysegur, 11, 16: 1754). 


PARALLELE is cited by Weigand from the year 1716. Numerous 
instances may be cited from Ardiiser (1653): deren zieht man par- 
allelen (p. 43) ; wird innen wieder ein parallelen, vnd aussen zwo 
gemacht (p. 45); wie auch mit den vbrigen parallelen (p. 45) ; 
vnd dem grundgrible die parallelen gemacht (p. 47); zieh C R 
die parallelen P Q (p. 57) ; ein parallelen K R .. . ein parallelen 
RS (p. 59). 


PARALLEL: mit 23. parallel linien (Ardiiser, p. 32) ; Die vbrigen 
linien . . . die zieht man parallel herumb (p. 47); so zieh die 
Faussebrayen parallel herumb (p. 55); nach welcher die Stuck 
parallel streichen (p. 86). 


PERPENDICULAR: erheb die perpendicular O P, vnd M Q (Ardii- 
ser, p. 53); auB e vnd g erheb zwen perpendicular auff die Seiten 
(p. 55) ; dann zieh a d, a c bi8 sie die perpendicular schneiden (p. 
55). 


PETARDE, fem., is cited by Weigand from the year 1617. A form 
Petard, the gender of which is not clear, occurs 1611: mit laitter, 
Petard oder andern Practicen (Iglau, p. 286) ; one of the following 
instances of the same form from Ardiiser must be either masculine 
or neuter: Mit den Petard (p. 5) ; desto besser vor dem Petard zu- 
versichern (p. 82). 


PFEFFER STAMPFEN: in 1753 the German language seems to 
have had no technical term equivalent to our expression ‘to mark 
time’ French piétiner. Fasch therefore translates Puysegur (I, 
202) as follows: “sondern die Soldaten miissen bestandig auf der 
Stelle in der Bewegung des Marsches bleiben, und nur die Beine 
heben, welches sie Pfeffer stampfen nennen.” The following glosses 
are appended: “Das nennen die Franzosen mit einem Worte 
piétiner. . . . Bey denen Teutschen ist dies (1. e., the maneuver 
itself) zwar auch gebrauchlich, iedoch dieser Ausdruck nicht 
bekannt, ich habe also nur den Franzésischen Text piler du powre 
nach den Worten iibersetzet.” 


PIONIER: the earliest instance cited by Weigand is dated 1694. 
The following is from Melder (1663). The text (III, 7) reads: 
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Der Commissarius der Amunition mit seinem Anhang, als Picke- 
niers, Minirer, Boosvolck und alle Werckleute. In the Errata 
there is the correction: “ Pioniers vor Pickeniers,” 7. e., we are 
instructed to read Pioniers instead of Pickeniers. 


Potyeon is cited by Weigand from the year 1716. Ardiiser 
(1653) uses the word repeatedly, very often with the meaning 
‘side,’ or ‘distance’: deren inneren Polygon 75. Ruihten ist... 
deren inner Polygon weniger dann 75 Rihten bi8 zu der Vestung, 
deren innere Polygon oder seiten 45. Rihten ist (p. 21); gleich 
der inneren Polygon oder seiten der Figur (p. 27); von der 
ausseren Polygon einwirts (p. 29); jhre innere polygon oder 
defension-linien (p. 32) ; Wann gedachte polygon oder distantz der 
Keel weniger ist (p. 32) ; die gedachte polygon wer nur 51. Rihten 
(p. 32) ; die inneren Polygonen oder Seiten (p. 47). The gender 
of the word, as used by Ardiiser, is clearly feminine. 


ProFIL, likewise cited from the year 1716, is also frequently 
used by Ardiiser: das Pri vmb die grundlinien zuziehen (p. 31) ; 
mit diesem haupt-profil . . . von den anderen profilen (p. 32) ; 
werden alle andere Profil aus dem Haupt-profil proportioniert 
(p 33); N. 2. Des gedachten Kupfers ist der Profil (p. 38); 


Das Profil zum Castel (p. 41) ; Vom vnderscheid der Profilen oder 
Durchschnitten (p. 84). With the exception of that on p. 38, all 
the instances seem to be of neuter gender. 


PROVIANTWAGEN: Die Proviantwagen, so bey la Villette stehen 
(Puysegur, II, 27); Das Brodt, so die Proviantwagen bey sich 
haben (p. 33); tausend vierspinnige Proviantwagen (p. 36). 


REMONTEPFERD: viele Officiere versichert hatten, sie wolten sich 
ein ieder in ihren Qvartieren Remontepferde kaufen (Puysegur, 
II, 81). Sperander defines Remonte: neue Ausriistung, Aus- 
staffirung, but I have found no early instance of Remontepferd. 


Sarre: Weigand cites this word from the year 1712. The fol- 
lowing instances are from the years 1653 and 1661: mit Lauff- 
graben, Sappen, Galdreyen, Minen und Stiirmen (Ardiiser, p. 5) ; 
wann der feind . . . mit der sappen im graben (p. 11); bif der 
Feind mit der Sappe in Graben kommt (p. 39); eine Sappe wird 
weit, tief und hoch gemacht (Melder, III, 38) ; die Brustwehr der 
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Aprochen und Sappe (p. 38); von Aprochen, Sappen, Gallerien, 
Minen (p. 39). 


SappirER: this word seems unrecorded, although its equivalent 
Sappeur is assigned to the eighteenth century. The following 
instance is from Melder (1661): der Sappirer mu wol zusehen 
da8 sein Hiigel von Erde, den er stets zu seiner Beschiitzung vor 
ihm hat, hoch genug sey (p. 38). 


SCHLAPPSTIEFEL: the DWD. is able to cite only a single instance 
of this word, from Immermann’s Miinchhausen (1838). The fol- 
lowing instances from Puysegur (1753) all refer to a cavalry boot: 
DaB man die Schlapp- oder leichten Stiefeln bey der Cavallerie 
eingefiihret, ist nicht gnug zu loben (I, 148) ; Da er hingegen in 
Schlappstiefeln weit leichter und geschlossener zu Pferde sitzen . . . 
kan. (1b.); Wenn man reuten lernt, so geschiehet es in Schlapp- 
stiefeln (ib.) ; Die Escadron . . . trenne sich nicht so leicht, als in 
Schlappstiefeln (7b.); Denn die Schlappstiefeln kosten viel zu 
unterhalten, und machen dem Rittmeiste: iehr Aufwand (ib.). 


SCHWADRONIEREN: this word, now used almost exclusively in the 
meaning ‘ viele Worte machen, renommieren,’ is cited from Goethe 
in the sense of ‘sich durchhauen’ and from Schiller in the sense 
of ‘herumstreichen, sich herumtreiben’; cf. DWb. IX, 2175f., 
where the conclusion is reached : 


da& der ausdruck schwadronieren fiir wildes, planloses fechten akadem- 
ischen kreisen entstammt (vgl. schwadronenhieb). in denselben kreisen 
mag sich die iibertragung auf planloses, grof’thuerisches wesen vollzogen 
haben (vielleicht in anlehnung an schwadern, schwatzen). auch schwad- 
ronieren 3, sich herumtreiben (eigentlich sich herumschlagen?) kann aus 
dem fechterausdruck abgeleitet werden; dann wiirden Géthe und Blumauer 
den eigentlichen sinn genauer getroffen habens als Schiller. 


Other lexicographers tacitly accept this interpretation, or ex- 
plicitly refer to the DWb., as does Kluge (p. 442). The latter, 
however, adds the query: “ Bedeutet das Zeitwort urspriinglich 
‘in Schwadronen herumschwirmen’?” This question can now be 
answered, as the verb occurs a number of times in a technical, 
military sense in Puysegur (1753) : 


In diesem Falle miiste man die Compagnien, so vorher aus funfzig Képfen 
bestanden, viel eher um funfzehn Mann verstirken, und sie lieber mit drey 


: 
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Compagnien, so zusammen hundert und fiinf und neunzig Mann betragen, 
schwadroniren lassen, als neue Compagnien errichten. (I, 140) ; Man kénnte 
wohl den Einwurf machen, und sagen: wenn die Compagnien von fiinf 
und dreyssig Mann, so wie sie dazumahl im Kriege 1701 bestunden, und 
zu vieren schwadronirten, auf funfzig Pferde gesetzet werden, so braucht 
man deren nicht mehr als drey zu einer Escadron, welches an stat hundert, 
hundert und drey und dreyfig Escadronen betriigt: Wenn aber dis 
Compagnien gar bis fiinf und sechzig Mann vermehret werden, und man 
die Escadronen allezeit mit drey Compagnien schwadroniren liisset, so 
giebet auch die zweyte Verstirkung mit sechs tausend Pferden bey denen 
vier hundert Compagnien, nicht eine Escadron mehr. (ib.). 


The word Escadron, as here used, is the counterpart of Bataillon, 
as applied to infantry, and the problem discussed is whether it is 
more advisable to increase the number of men in a troop, or to 
increase the number of troops in an Escadron. The verb schwad- 
ronieren refers to the noun Escadron, which also appears in German 
as Schwadron, Schwadrone, Schwader, Geschwader (cf. Fasch, p. 
1735). The meaning of the verb thus becomes perfectly clear: 
‘to operate as a squadron, to constitute a squadron.’ From the first 
meaning that of ‘to swarm,’ ‘to roam,’ and the like, can be easily 
derived, likewise that of ‘sich durchhauen.? The meaning current 
at the present day, ‘to rant, to brag,’ is the last derivative, and is 
probably the result of contamination with schwadern ‘ schwatzen,’ 
as the DWb. surmises (IX, 2176). The point of contact could 
very well have been the noun Geschwader, meaning not only 
‘ squadron” but also ‘ Geschwitz’ (DWb. IV. 1. 2, 3980). 


SKALA, usually dated from the eighteenth century, can now be 
cited from the year 1653: auf der scala oder MefBleiter . . . auf 
gemelter scalam ... auff der scala (Ardiiser, p. 18); schreib 
erstlich die Scala oder MeBleiter (p. 26); Die ma& eines jeden 
theils erdffnet die scala (p. 28); vnd sdlche auff die MaBleiter 
halten thut (p. 28); das ma& werden die dabey gesetzten miaBlei- 
teren erdffnen (p. 38); darmit macht man die Mafleiteren oder 
scalam (p. 41) ; im Ri& vnd beygefiigter MeBleiter zusehen (p. 90). 
The synonym MeB&leiter, which I do not find recorded, is perhaps 
a coinage of Ardiiser. 


TUPFLET, ‘ punktiert’: the words Tupf, Tiipfel, Tiipfelchen, and 
the like, are common enough, but I have not met with the participle 
diipfflet, ‘dotted,’ used regularly by Ardiiser (1653): mit den 
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diipfleten linien anweisen (p. 53) ; mit punctierten oder diipffleten 
linien (p. 63) ; die diipfilet linien wie im grundri& . . . die diipf- 
flet linien zu rechten Wincklen (p. 91). 


VERGATTERUNG: this word, to be compared with Engl. gather, 
forgather, occurs already in MHG. in the sense of ‘ Vereinigung,’ 
‘Versammlung.’ In modern German, one use of the word is the 
designation of a military signal, described in the DWb. (XII. 2. 
380) on the strength of Freytag’s Bilder aus der deutschen Ver- 
gangenheit, but without the quotation of the original sources. 
These are now available: Ein jeder Regiments Tambour .. . 
gehet vor denselben her mit einem Staabe, wie denn solches auch 
mu8 observiret werden bey der Reveille und bey der Vergatterung 
(Gruber, p. 287: 1702) ; Nach der Generale wird am Mitternacht 
Vergatterung geschlagen und zu Pferde geblasen. Sogleich riicket 
die Armee aus, wie es soll befohlen werden. (Puysegur, II, 10: 
1754) ; So bald Vergatterung geschlagen worden, ziehen sich, so 
wohl die ganze alte Feldwacht der Cavallerie von zwolf hundert 
Pferden, als auch alle Détachements Infanterie, deren Anzahl sich 
auf sechzehn hundert Mann beliuft, die um das Lager herum 
postirt gewesen, zusammen, wie folget (p. 14). Fasch (1735) 
defines the military term as follows (p. 945) : 


Vergadderung, oder der Wach-Streich, F. Assemblée, H. Vergaderinge, L. 
Convocatio militum, ist ein Holliindisches Wort, und bedeutet eine Ver- 
sammlung, daher heisset bey den Soldaten die Vergadderung schlagen, Fr. 
Battre l’assemblée, wenn die Tambours und Pfeiffers, von einem oder 
mehr Regimentern, mit vorhergehenden Regimentstambour durch die 
vornehmsten Gassen oder Strassen einer Stadt, oder im Felde von einem 
Ende des Regiments bis zum andern, das Spiel oder die Trommel 
riihren, den Soldaten anzudeuten, da& sie sich vor ihres Hauptmanns oder 
Lieutenants Qvartier versammlen sollen, da sie denn, so bald sie beysammen 
seyn, gestellet, visitiret, und alsdenn, wenn alles richtig, auf den Sammel- 
oder Parade-Platz gefiihret werden. Ein mehrers s. Battre l’assemblée, 
ou Battre le second. 

W. KURRELMEYER. 


ey. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BOOKS OF CONDUCT: FUR- 
THER LIGHT ON ANTOINE DE COURTIN AND 
THE RULES OF CIVILITY 


Dr. Virgil B. Heltzel’s article on “ The Rules of Civility (1671) 
and its French Source,” published in the January, 1928, number 
of M.L.N., interested me particulurly because it happens I had 
recently made a study of Courtin and his work. As my research 
has revealed some facts which were not set down by Dr. Heltzel, I 
may perhaps be permitted to add them as a supplement, so to 
speak, to his excellent article. 

First of all, I have to admit one difference of opinion from that 
stated in the article in question. Dr. Heltzel treats the author- 
ship of The Rules of Civility as a matter formerly in some doubt. 
The French original, Nouveau Traité de la Civilité, has indeed, 
as he points out, been attributed to J. Meusnier* and to Belle- 
garde ;* but so long ago as 1712, certainly, the work had been offi- 
cially recognized as that of Courtin;* and the attribution has been 
accepted by both the British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale, which have acknowledged his authorship as if it were in no 
kind of doubt. As for the English translation, the British Museum 
catalogue has for some years rightly listed The Rules of Cwility 
as a translation of Courtin’s book. Confusion between anonymous 
books of somewhat similar title, however, is the more likely when 
(as in the case of Courtin’s book) the work has originally appeared 
with a half-title quite different from the regular title. The first 
two Paris editions of the book had, before the title page, a half- 
title which reads: Traité de la Ciwilité Francoise, whereas the 
full title of both is: Nouveau Traité de la Cwilité qui se pratique 


1 At least as early as 1675. See the Paris edition, 1675. 

*This was not the only work on courtesy that has been erroneously 
attributed to Bellegarde. So recently as the autumn of 1927 I had oc- 
casion to call to the attention of the cataloguers at the British Museum 
the fact that L’Art de Plaire dans la Conversation, although the 1743 
edition (La Haye) bore the name of Bellegarde on the titlepage and was 
so catalogued by the British Museum, was actually by Pierre d’Ortigue 
de Vaumoriére. 

*See Nouveau Traité de la Civilité, Paris, 1719, “ Privilége du Roy” 
dated 26 Janvier 1712. 
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en France parmi les Honnétes Gens.* Incidentally, one would 
like to know whether “ Nouveau” indicates that the book (or 
something like it by Courtin) had been published prior to 1671, 
and was here in its second stage of development. There is no trace, 
however, of such an earlier work by Courtin. Probably “ Nou- 
veau ” distinguished the work of 1671, not from an earlier book by 
Courtin, but from any of a number of books of similar content 
which may have existed before 1671, such as La Courtoisie Fran- 
goise, enrichie de plusieurs belles et rares Lettres de Compliment 
[anonymous], Heydelberg, 1658. 

The Rules of Cwility possesses interest for several reasons. It 
was apparently the first of a series of four treatises written by 
Courtin after his retirement from diplomatic duties, the whole 
number intended to furnish a more or less complete library of 
guide books on the art of living, and duly advertised as such in 
some of the French editions.® Its popularity, already pointed out 
by Dr. Heltzel, is attested by the several editions in English and 
the many editions in French. And it survived until well into 
the eighteenth century. Unlike many works of its kind, it was 
written by no pedagogue engaged in putting forward theories 


‘It is such confusion of titles which has caused the British Museum to 
catalogue as another edition of Courtin’s book a work entitled Nouveau 
Traité de la Cwilité Frangoise [sic], registered 23 Jan. 1683, possibly 
not published until 1688 (see the Museum copy, 8410.bb.22). This is 
entirely different from Courtin’s book. In nine chapters it gives, as 
answers to questions, directions on matters of etiquette intended not 
for a person of quality but for lesser persons. So far as I know, it was 
not published in English. Nor does it seem to have been noticed by 
French bibliographers. 

'The other treatises are: Traité sur la Jalousie, 1674; Traité de la 
Paresse, 1674; Traité du Point d’Honneur, 1675. Only the first and third 
of these, so far as I can find, were translated into English—the first in 
1684, the third in 1703 (see The Rules of Civility, ed. 1703, pp. 229-274). 

*The catalogues of the Bibliothéque Nationale and the British Museum 
reveal the existence of twenty-one distinct French editions (several of them 
obviously pirated editions), of which twelve are before 1700. How many 
editions there were of which no copies now exist, one can only guess. It 
is noteworthy that an English translation of the book appeared in the 
very year of its first publication in France—no uncommon occurrence 
in the later seventeenth century, when literary relations between France 
and England were indeed close. 
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about conduct, of which he himself might know but little from 
personal experience, but by a man of the world who had been 
brought up in courts and had lived his life among important per- 
sons of several nations—a person whose profession it was to prac- 
tice courtly behavior, who knew it not from the printed page only, 
but from actual experience. 

For Courtin’s was by no means an uninteresting career. The 
son of a government official in Auvergne, he was at the age of 
twenty-three taken to Sweden by the French ambassador to that 
country, where he soon found favor with Queen Christina, and 
was by her made one of her secretaries, elevated to the nobility, 
and given an estate (1651). Upon the accession of Charles Gus- 
tavus (1654), Courtin attached himself to the king and accom- 
panied him in his campaigns. Greatly trusted by Charles Gus- 
tavus, he was sent as special envoy to France. On the death 
(1660) of the Swedish king, Courtin came into diplomatic serv- 
ice for his own country. Louis XIV sent him to represent France 
among the countries to the north. It was in pursuance of this 
mission that in 1662 he was resident in England, and that he con- 
ducted the negotiations with England for the restitution of Dun- 
kirk. At about the age of fifty he withdrew from public life, 
settled in Paris, and gave himself up to a life of piety and to 
writing.’ 

What is notable, however, is that for all his experience of life, 
his book borrows largely from other works on conduct. And this 
despite Courtin’s explicit disclaimer: 


Not that I have made use of any book of the like subject, in the Com- 
position of mine; I knew well that old absolete [sic] Treatises of civil 
precepts, which depend wholy upon custom, are rather a trouble then 
advantage to him that uses them; and therefore I thought it much 
better to consult present practice, then add worm-eaten instructions.® 


The fact remains, nevertheless, that he has not really shaken him- 
self free of the precepts long since codified by Erasmus and Della 
Casa and others. He openly, indeed, borrows from two favorite 
sources of the seventeenth century writer on conduct: Cicero’s De 


7 Biographie Universelle, IX (1852), and Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 
XII (1856). 
® The Rules of Civility, 1671, pp. 149-150. 
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Offictis and Ecclestasticus, which he quotes in footnotes.® And (if 
we are to accept the opinion of Moncure D. Conway) Courtin 
“plagiarizes largely from ” a “ Jesuit manual [i. e. Bienséance de 
la Conversation entre les Hommes], but does not mention it.” 1° 
But the most interesting information I have to present has to 
do with the various editions of Courtin’s book. The first French 
edition of the Nouveau Traité de la Civilité seems to have been 
published in Paris, 20 January, 1671.7‘ Although the book 
originally contained nineteen chapters, the earliest subsequent 
French edition I have seen has twenty-two chapters,’? the number 
common to all other later French editions which I have exam- 
ined.** The chapters added are on complimenting; ** on civility 
to be observed by a superior to an inferior; and on civility among 
equals, with remarks upon raillery. Moreover, certain other chap- 
ters are expanded more or less—one by about a third, another 
from six pages to seventy: a whole treatise on style, general as 
well as in letters, with examples of several kinds of writing—to the 
student of seventeenth-century style a passage of considerable 
interest. It would seem that Courtin, not satisfied with the first 


®In the 1671 English edition, De Officiis is quoted twelve times, 
Ecclesiasticus four times. In the 1678 English edition the footnotes have 
dropped away, though the second Paris edition had retained them. 

1°Moncure D. Conway, George Washington’s Rules of Civility, London, 
1890, p. 17. Dr. Heltzel, in his article, has already noted this. I am 
inclined to question Conway’s statement. My own opinion (and I find 
it is supported by M. Magendie, in La Politesse Mondaine et les théories 
de Vhonnéteté en France, Paris, [1925], 1, 159-160) is that the Jesuit 
manual is but an adaptation of the Galateo of Della Casa. The latter 
work was in Courtin’s day, as it had been earlier in the century, well 
known in France, and might have served Courtin’s purpose admirably 
without the need of an intermediary. 

11 See the 4th Paris ed., 1675, page following the “ Table” at the end. 

12 The 2nd Paris edition, 1672, “ corrigée et augmentée.” 

18 Save for those of 1719 and 1750, which have thirty-three chapters. 
The additional chapters in these eighteenth-century editions, however, 
are not present in any of the English translations and so do not affect 
our problem. 

14 Consisting mostly of a fancied dialogue between a young gentleman 
and a young lady, purporting to show how one may gracefully—not 
fulsomely—compliment another and yet carry on a conversation that 
makes sense. 
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edition, or perhaps stimulated by pirated editions, shortly after 
the original publication of his book added generously to it for the 
augmented edition.” 

So much for the French editions. When we turn to the Eng- 
lish translations we find an interesting example of the publisher’s 
artifices to make a book more salable. The first English edition 
(1671), like the first French, contains nineteen chapters. As the 
second and subsequent French editions contain twenty-two chap- 
ters, one naturally expects the revised English editions to conform 
to this standard. The second English edition is recorded in 
Arber’s Term Catalogues (I, 138) as “The Second Edition, with 
Additions.” A copy of that edition I have nowhere found. Nor 
does a copy of the “reprint” of 1675 noted in the Term Cata- 
logues (I, 200) seem to exist. Whether, therefore, these English 
editions contained the material added in the French augmented 
editions, it seems impossible to say.** But the edition of 1678 
not only contains all the twenty-two chapters of the augmented 
French editions, but actually adds a chapter which exists in none 
or the French editions I have been able to examine.*® 

Space forbids an extended comparison of the matter of the orig- 
inal and the augmented editions. Suffice it to say that whereas 
the general aim of the first edition was only to instruct an inferior 
how to behave himself toward his superiors, the augmented edi- 
tions added instructions for the conduct of superiors toward 
inferiors, and for conduct among equals, and that there were cer- 
tain other additions.*® But one matter may be mentioned before 
noticing the extra chapter of the English edition of 1678. 
Dr. Heltzel (op. cit.) has pointed out slight differences in a chap- 


15 The Paris edition of 1671 and that of 1672 (“ Seconde Edition, corrigée 
et augmentée”) were published by the same bookseller: Helie Josset. 
Presumably, since Josset was Courtin’s publisher, and since Courtin was 
still alive in 1672 (he died in 1685), Courtin himself made the additions 
in the edition of 1672. 

16 See, however, note 33 below. 

17 “ Newly revised and much Enlarged,” according to the title page; and 
the entry in the Term Catalogues (1, 322) adds: “according to a new 
Edition lately Printed in France.” 

18 Viz., Paris, 1671, 1672; Amsterdam, 1672; Paris, 1675; Brussels, 
1675; Amsterdam, 1679; Paris, 1682; Brussels, 1704; Paris, 1719, 1750. 
19 See p. 151 above. 
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ter on conduct at church, as presented in the English edition of 
1671, the polyglot edition (Basel) of 1671, and the Brussels edition 
ca. 1725, and has concluded that the polyglot edition perhaps pur- 
posely omits all reference to matters of church ceremony, whereas 
the English edition of 1671 omits only such as would be pertinent 
in a Roman Catholic country. I have not seen the polyglot edi- 
tion of 1671; but in an examination of various French and Eng- 
lish editions I had been struck with the variation, in the English 
editions, from the original. 

In the English edition of 1671, the translator had avoided men- 
tion of the holy water. As this detail was included in the Paris 
edition of 1671, I could only conclude that its omission from the 
first English edition had been intentional. And this is readily 
understood, in view of the feeling toward Roman Catholicism in 
England in 1671. The augmented English edition of 1678, on 
the other hand, lays upon the gentleman accompanying a person 
of quality the duty of preceding him at the church door and pre- 
senting him with the holy water,?° quite as in the French versions. 
Moreover, the edition of 1678 follows the French versions, whereas 
the English edition of 1671 does not, in the following particular: 


... All the rest of the Service we are to be upon our knees, but 
especially while the Host [sic], is upon the Altar, according to the 
practice in the Kings Chapel, and his Majesties most pious Order.** 


There is also mention, in the later edition, of the “ Wax Candle” 
carried through the streets when the Host is being borne to a sick 
person’s house.?* Was it, under Charles II, becoming safer to 
advocate Roman usages? Had Charles issued (secretly) a “ most 
pious Order” about veneration of the Host? It may be noted, 
too, that the publisher did not think fit to remove these possibly 
objectionable references in the reprint of 1685, which, though 
corresponding page for page with the edition of 1678, was printed 
from type newly set and could consequently have been varied, had 


2° The Rules of Civility, ed. 1678, p. 109. 
"1 Ibid., p. 110. The edition of 1671 has: “We... kneel at all the 

rest of the Service; but more especially when we receive the Communion 

[sic]” (p. 72). 

The Rules of Ciwility, ed. 1678, p. 114. 
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need been.?* But perhaps the fact is that although in the 1671 
edition Romish usages which might give offence were purposely 
omitted by the translator (or the publisher),?* in the edition of 
1678 the translator, who was apparently doing his work de novo, 
not in any sense merely revising the first English edition, followed 
the augmented French version without deviation, rather than con- 
sciously retained expressions which suggest the practices of the 
Church of Rome.”® 

But if the translator slavishly reproduced the French text before 
him, what are we to say of the addition, in the edition of 1678, 
of a brand-new chapter, not to be found in any of the French edi- 
tions of Courtin’s work? Chapter XXII of the 1678 English 
edition is entitled “Some general Observations not unworthy our 
remembrance, in relation to the regulating of our Actions,” and 
extends from page 284 to page 295, immediately preceding the 
Conclusion. The most natural supposition, perhaps, is that this 
chapter was composed (or adapted from some third work) by the 
translator, in order to introduce the subject of prudence, of which 
he considered the book stood in some need. It is intrinsically not 
important. It lays down such generalities as: be honest—it pays 


*° The title page of the edition of 1685 is different from that of the 
1678 edition, and the work has passed into the hands of other booksellers. 
The volume of 1685, while similar in general make-up and a page for 
page reprint, differs in many minor typographical respects from that of 
1678. It may be noted that the edition of 1703, though retaining the 
injunction as to the use of the holy water and the other Roman Catholic 
practices, is at pains to subjoin a note which states: “This Book being 
written by a Papist, for Persons of his Perswasion, a Protestant ought 
to read this Chapter with Caution... .” (Ed. 1703, p. 76, n.) 

24 The edition of 1671 also avoids mention of the Pope and Cardinals, 
which occurs in the later edition, in the chapter on letter writing (cf. 
1678 ed., pp. 173, 214). 

2° That the translator of the 1678 edition merely followed the augmented 
French version, rather than changed and adapted it, is also suggested by 
the inclusion, in this edition, in the chapter on style and writing, of 
long illustrative passages from a new French edition of Josephus’ works 
which he has translated faithfully for himself, although he might have 
spared his pains and have quoted from a recent English translation based 
on this same French edition: The Works of Josephus ... revised and 
amended, . . . according to the . .. French Translation of . . . Arnauld 
@Andilly . . . London, 1676. 
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in the long run; pay your debts promptly; be busy without seem- 
ing so; etc., etc. And it attempts a supplementary definition of 
civility which would sum up what Courtin had said on the sub- 
ject, but which really throws the emphasis in a new way: 


Civility doth chiefly consist in these three parts. 1. In not expressing 
by actions or speeches any injury, disesteem, or offence, or undervaluing 
of another. 2. In being ready to do all good offices and ordinary kindnesses 
for another; and, 3. In receiving no injuries nor offences from others. 
That is, in not resenting every word or action which may (perhaps 
rationally) be interpreted to disesteem or undervaluing.** 


Of the second and third points Courtin has had extremely little 
to say. He has discoursed upon the necessity for Christian humil- 
ity; but it is absence of giving offence that he argues for, which 
is after all a passive virtue.?” Of actively doing good to others he 
has said nothing. Nor has he belabored the point that one should 
guard against taking offence at the slights of others. It seems 
plain, therefore, that the person who added this chapter thought 
to supplement Courtin’s treatise, but contented himself with a 
very summary treatment of his additional points. In fact, the 
passage is no better than an unassimilated importation. But 
whence? One turns to Obadiah Walker’s book, Of Education. 
Especially of Young Gentlemen (2nd impression, Oxford, 1673), 
and at page 213 is found the very passage which the translator of 
The Rules of Civility has at page 185 introduced into the 1678 
edition. Save for a few verbal changes the passages are identical. 

Nor is this all. In this same supplementary chapter of The 
Rules of Civility occurs the following “character” of a wise 
man, in whom is exemplified that prudence of which the chapter 
largely treats : 


He hears rather than talks, believes not easily, judges seldom, and 
then upon examination, deliberates before he resolves; is constant in his 
resolutions, fears not to repent; he speaks well of all, defendeth the fame 
of the absent; is courteous, not flattering, readier to give than to receive; 
loves his friends, but doth nothing unworthy for their sakes; is ready to 
assist and pleasure all men, many times unknown; he considers events 
before they happen, and then is neither exalted nor dejected, he will 


2° The Rules of Civility, ed. 1678, p. 285. 
*7See The Rules of Civility, ed. 1671, pp. 9-10. 
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avoid anxiety and moroseness, is even in his carriage, true in his words; 
the same in reality as he is in shew; admires few, derides none, envies 
none, despiseth none, no not the most miserable; he delights in the com- 
pany of wise and vertuous persons; profereth not his counsel when he 
understands not well; is content with his condition; he doth not any 
thing through contention, emulation, or revenge, but endeavours to do 
good for evil; he labours to know so much as to be able to depend upon his 
own judgment, though he doth not, &c. but let this suffice.** 


Obviously, this passage is at many points no more consonant with 
Courtin’s book than the passage which has already been noted as 
an importation into this supplementary chapter. In fact, it too 
is from Of Education, by Obadiah Walker. A comparison of the 
“character” with that at pp. 233-234 in Walker’s book reveals 
that the former is nothing but a slightly abbreviated form of 
Walker’s “ character,” with only minor changes in diction, taken 
over almost entire and word for word, yet unacknowledged. 

What is one to make of these facts? A new translation of a 
French work on courtesy, differing radically throughout from the 
original translation of seven years before, appears in 1678; this 
new translation contains a chapter not to be found in any of the 
French editions of which the book is a translation; two striking 
passages in this new chapter have already appeared in several 
editions of a well-known English work.?® One possible explana- 
tion is that the author of the latter work was the translator of the 
1678 edition of Courtin’s book, and that he transplanted sections 
from his own book to the translation he was making. It seems 
less likely, however, that a man should despoil his own published 
works for the benefit of a translation he was making (unless 
indeed he acknowledged his source, thinking thus to puff his own 
work), than that someone else made free with passages from the 
book in question. Moreover, what evidence we have indicates that 
Walker was at this time publishing his books pretty regularly at 
Oxford, and in any case had no dealings with J. Martyn and J. 
Starkey, of London, the publishers of The Rules of Civility.* 
More likely is it that Walker had no hand in the translation, and 


°° The Rules of Civility, ed. 1678, pp. 294-295. 

2° Walker’s book, Of Education, had had at least four editions (or 
“impressions ”) between 1672 and 1677. 

°° Of the six books by Walker which are in the British Museum, ranging 
in date from 1659 to 1699, and published in London, no one was published 
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that another person, with characteristic seventeenth-century non- 
chalance about what we should consider plagiarizing, in preparing 
for publication the 1678 edition of Courtin’s book appropriated a 
passage and a “character” from Walker, and the rest of the chap- 
ter from someone else, thinking to do a service to both the reader 
and the bookseller. Such practices, in the seventeenth century, 
were not uncommon. At all events, the new chapter is there, a 
free interpolation into Courtin’s book, explain its presence how 
we may.** 

If this borrowing were an isolated case it would be perhaps inter- 
esting, but not significant. As a fact, however, it is but a case in 
point: seventeenth-century books of conduct borrow freely from 
one another; and, like The Rules of Civility itself, many of them, 
in one way or another, go back to Della Casa’s Galateo for many 
of their notions. Not every writer was necessarily conscious of 
his ultimate source. Many adaptations, like the borrowing from 
Walker’s book (itself largely dependent upon the Galateo), were 
from sources more immediate. But in very many instances the 
ideas may be traced finally to the Galateo. This is particularly 
the case in such books as Courtin’s Rules of Ciwility, which is more 
the manual of etiquette than a treatise on the conduct of life. 

For despite the fact that Courtin begins his book with an essay 
on the nature of gentility and civility, his is characteristically a 
book which deals with forms and ceremonies. He had said: ! 


It is not that outward address or becomingness, which is the true principle 

and form of a Gentleman: it is something more substantial and solid, 4 
which discovers the disposition of our soul, rather than the Gesticulations 7 
of our body.** 


by Martyn and Starkey or either of them; nor do the Term Catalogues 
show that any of his books were published by them. It seems unlikely, 
therefore, that they should have engaged Walker to make a new transla- 
tion of one of their books, or (to put it another way) that having done 
work for them, he should never thereafter have chosen them as publishers 
for his books. 

%17f Walker were the translator of this augmented edition, certain 
matters concerning the church service, mentioned at pp. 153-4 above, would 
be explained; for he was first secretly, and later openly, an ardent Papist, 
being none other than he who instituted the mass at University College, 
Oxford, while he was master there, and was at the Revolution of 1688 
driven out because of his religious views. 

The Rules of Civility, ed. 1671, p. 3. 


‘ee: 
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Nevertheless it is not the things “more substantial and solid” 
with which he has concerned himself, but primarily the “ outward 
address or becomingness” of polite behavior. He has not even 
indulged in reasoning about the psychological basis of conduct, as 
Della Casa had done, but has contented himself with enumerating 
precepts, many of them concerned with extremely petty matters 
such as how one shall enter the room of a person of quality. The 
Rules of Civility, then, as its title suggests, must take its place 
among those books which for the most part concern themselves 
with the externals of good-breeding, of which the Galateo and the 
various imitations and adaptations of it are the best known exam- 
ples.** 


33 Since this article was accepted for publication I have had the good 
fortune to see a copy of the 1675 edition of The Rules of Civility, recently 
acquired by the Harvard Library. It calls itself “ The Third Edition with 
Additions,” and contains twenty chapters—the nineteen chapters of the 
first French and English editions, with a new chapter (xIx) added: that 
noted at pp. 154-6 above as the chapter (xx1I) added to the edition of 1678. 
Examination shows that although the 1675 edition is not a mere reprint 
ot the original English edition of 1671, it does not contain the chapters 
added to the French augmented editions (1672ff.), and the changes, 
with one exception, are negligible: they are mere verbal changes, the 
result of revision rather than augmentation. The chapter on conduct at 
church, for example, remains essentially as it had been in the edition of 
1671—4. e., the edition of 1675 avoids reference to “holy water,” “ Host,” 
“his Majesties most pious Order,” “ Wax Candle,” etc. (see p. 153 above). 
The one respect in which the edition of 1675 differs notably from that of 
1671 (and therefore from the original French edition) is in the inclu- 
sion of the extra chapter (no part of any of the French editions) men- 
tioned at pp. 154-6 above. In a word, the discovery that the edition of 
1675 (or perhaps that of 1673, of which no copy has turned up) was the 
edition which added the chapter found in no French edition—a chapter, 
indeed, which was partly an appropriation from an indigenous English 
book—in no way changes the conclusions to be drawn from the data as 
presented above. The edition of 1678 still remains the English version 
to which we must go for a translation of the augmented French editions. 
The 1675 (or 1673?) edition represents an intermediate stage, in which 
the English bookseller is attempting to stimulate the sale of the book by 
adding to it something not by the French author, but by an Englishman 
whose work was already popular. 


W. Lze Usticx. 
Goucher College. 
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A NOTE ON SPENSER’S USE OF BIBLICAL MATERIAL 


In an article in the PMLA., x1, 517-544, entitled “ Spenser’s Use 
of the Bible and his Alleged Puritanism,” Grace Warren Landrum 
lists the definite instances of biblical influence on Spenser. She 
makes the statement (p. 520) that in only one instance does Spenser 
refer by number to a chapter in the Bible, and that once incorrectly. 
The instance cited is in the letter to Raleigh. The armor which 
the Queen of Faeries had the knight try on was “the armour of a 
Christian man specified by Saint Paul v. Ephes.” Miss Landrum 
finds the biblical reference incorrect since “obviously Spenser 
meant the sixth chapter.” Now it is true that one of the places in 
which St. Paul explained his image is the sixth chapter of Ephe- 
sians, verses 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17; it is likewise true that no 
mention of the image occurs in the fifth chapter. But what Miss 
Landrum fails to realize is that Spenser makes no reference at all 
to a particular chapter. The ‘v.’ which she reads as the Roman 
numeral for 5 is in reality an abbreviation for the Latin word 
‘vide,’ and was intended by Spenser to refer the reader to the 
whole of Saint Paul’s letter to the Ephesians. The abbreviation 
was in common use in the sixteenth century. 


EvELYN BoAtwRIGHT. 
Baltimore. 


THREE SPENSER ALLUSIONS 


The following poems in praise of Spenser have not, so far as 
I know, been noted. They are not mentioned in Carpenter’s 
Reference Guide (229 ff., 331 ff.) except as noted in 11, below. All 
are of some special interest in that they are by known poets, con- 
temporary or nearly so, and in that they bring Spenser’s praises into 
connection with those given to other poets. 


I. 


The poem here printed first is ascribed in the manuscript (Bod- 
leian Wood D 32, f. 260, p. 577) to Joseph Hall. If this ascrip- 


*The poem is an entry in a notebook of Brian Twyne, d. 1644. It is 
not printed in Wynter’s or Grosart’s edition of Hall, in, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1851, in Camdeni Insignia, 1624, or elsewhere, to my knowledge. 
Hall’s final volume of verse was printed in 1603, according to the D. N. B. 
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tion is correct, the stanzas are important as additional support of 
Cory’s argument that all of Hall’s definite references to Spenser 
laud him: ? here Spenser, Sidney, and Camden are hailed as three 
of a kind, all bred by that England which Camden makes known, 
to the envy of Spain. The poem may belong to 1615, when Cam- 
den’s Annals were published, and five years before the monument to 
Spenser, with its inscription, was erected at the cost of the Countess 
of Dorset.* 
One fayre Par-royall hath our Iland bred 
Wherof one is a liue and 2 are dead 
Sidney ye Prince of prose & sweet conceit 
Spenser of numbers & Heroick Ryme 
Iniurious Fate did both their liues defeate 
For war & want slew both before their time 
Now tho they dead lodge in a princely roome 
One wants a uerse, ye other wants a toome 


Camden thou liuest alone of all ye three 
For Roman stile & Englishe historye 
Englande made them thou makest Englande knowen 

So well art thou ye prince of all ye payre 

Sithence thou hast an Englande of thine owne 

Lesse welthy, but as fruitfull and more fayre 
Nor is thine Englande moated wth ye maine 

But doth our seas, & firmed lands contain 


And scornes ye waues wherwth our Ile is pent 
Spreadinge it selfe through ye wilde * worldes extent. 
Lesse needs it feare ye swellinge of a brooke 
Whose lowly chanell feeds on priuat lake 
That can ye prowder ocean ouer looke 
And all ye streames yt thence their courses take. 
Long may both Englands liue & livinge raigne 
In spightt of Enuy thine & ours of Spaine. 


While in* ours in thine may thou in ours abide 
Thine ages honour & thy cuntries pride 
And if perchance th’ ingratefull age denies 


* Cory, Edmund Spenser, A Critical Study, 1917, p. 385. Cf. Carpenter, 
Ref. Guide, p. 240, under Hall. 

* Cf. 1. 8 of the poem; also D. N. B. under Spenser, p. 393, and Carpenter, 
Ref. Guide, pp. 22, 42f. Sidney’s burial place never had a monument 
(Wallace, Life of Sidney, 1915, pp. 396 f.). 

* Read wide? 

5 Omit in? 
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THREE SPENSER ALLUSIONS 


To grace thy death wth toombe & scrolled uerse 
Each uillage, church & house their want supplies 
Ech stone thy graue, ech letter is thy uerse 
And if all these should be wth thine * outwore 
Ech streame should graue thy name vppon his shore 
Jos: Hall. Imman. 


II. 


The second allusion is here printed from Bodleian Malone MS. 
16 (p. 37%), another early seventeenth century commonplace book. 
It exists also in British Museum Addit. MS. 21433 (f. 177 b), there 
headed “ On Spencer y* Poett. H. H.” A variant couplet, without 
suggestion of authorship, is found in Harl. MS. 5353 (f. 2), and is 
printed in Carpenter’s Reference Guide, p. 240. - 

The author, H. H., is undoubtedly Hugh Holland, since the 
quatrain is no more nor less than a variant of lines 8, 13, and 14 of 
his sonnet “ Vpon the Lines and Life” of Shakespeare, prefaced to 
the First Folio. Perhaps the likeliest guess is that the praises, 
made current by their position in the Folio, have been quietly trans- 
ferred “in Spenseru[m],” by error or design. 


On Spencer. by H. H. 
He was and is see then wher lies the odds 
Once God of Poets now poet of the Gods 
And though his line of life be gone about 
The life yet of his line shal never out. 


III. 


The third is likewise printed from Malone MS. 16 (p. 39). It 
is written also in the commonplace books, British Museum Addit. 
MSS. 21433 (f. 165b) and 25303 (f. 187). All three copies 
ascribe the verses to T. May, the poet, playwright, and translator, 
who offered an elegy upon the death of Lady Digby in 1633.’ 


* Read time? 

* Bright, Poems from Digby’s Papers, Roxb. Club, 1877. It is worthy of 
note in passing that this elegy by May has the couplet (Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MS. 30259) : 

And to be lodg’d in that Majestick roome; 

Th’ Xgiptian Queen had not so braue a tombe, 
which resembles Il. 7-8 of Hall’s poem on Spenser, printed above; cf. ll. 19, 
21-2, in Jonson’s Eulogy of Shakespeare, 1623 Folio. 
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The patent reference to Digby’s Observations on the . . . Second 
Book of Spenser’s Fairy Queen dates these lines about 1643-4. It 
is interesting to note that as Hall linked Spenser and Sidney dead 
to Camden’s living fame, so does May link the same two poets 
to Digby. 


As we esteeme the greatest Princes blest 
To haue theyr worth by ablest penns exprest 
So May we thinke best poets happy then 
When they are read & fam’d by worthy men 
Such is thy fate braue Spencer thov hast found 

A noble knowing Reader that Can sound 

Thy Mistick depths one that [can] * giue thy due 
And make the Age beleeue his Censure true 

A Sidney died to kil thy bleeding Hart 

A Digby liues to fame ® thy charming Art 

Braue Sydne’s Arts and Spirrit in him are known 
And he no less then Sidney is thyn owne 

Such is thy Digby such thy Sidney was 

I could almost beleeue Pithagoras. 

T. May. 


Heten E. SAnpison. 
Vassar College. 


BIBLICAL ECHOES IN MOTHER HUBBERDS TALE 


I 


The Priest, in lines 433 ff., argues in favor of the spiritual call- 
ing, twisting biblical material to his own use. With lines 437-8, 


But God it is that feedes them with his grace, 
The bread of life powr’d downe from heauenly place. 


Miss Landrum? compares John, v1, 35: “And Jesus said unto 
them, I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall never 


® Supplied from Addit. MSS. 21433 and 25303. 
®MS. wrongly repeats to fame. 

+Grace W. Landrum, “Spenser’s Use of the Bible and his Alleged Puri- 
tanism,” PMLA, x1 (1926), p. 543. 
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hunger; and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” While 
both passages contain the expression, bread of life, is it not rather 
manna (Exodus, Xv1) the poet is thinking of, a bread of life liter- 
ally as well as figuratively “ poured ” down from heaven. 


II 
With lines 465-6, 


Should with vile cloaths approach Gods maiestie, 
Whom no vncleannes may approachen nie: 


Miss Landrum compares 2 Corinthians, v1, 17: “ Wherefore come 
out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch not the unclean thing; and I will receive you.” Obviously 
the reference of the entire passage (ll. 460-74), in which the 
Priest emphasizes the need for those of his calling to wear fine 
clothes, is to the high priest Aaron, whose splendid raiment and 
its significance are fully described in Exodus, xxvi11. Compare 
verses 2, 3: “And thou shalt make holy garments for Aaron thy 
brother, for glory and for beauty. And thou shalt speak unto all 
that are wise hearted, whom I have filled with the spirit of wisdom, 
that they may make Aaron’s garments to consecrate him, that he 
may minister unto me in the priest’s office.” ? . Even Aaron’s sons 
are to be sanctified by apparel (verse 41), because by God’s com- 
mand the priesthood was henceforth to be the calling of Aaron and 
his sons. 


III 
For lines 471-2, 


And all the peoples prayers to present 
Before his throne, as on ambassage sent. 


Miss Landrum cites Revelations, vi11, 3: “ And another angel came 
and stood at the altar, having a golden censer; and there was given 
unto him much incense, that he should offer i¢ with the prayers of 
all saints upon the golden altar which was before the throne.” If 
there is a source, I should say it was rather Aaron presenting the 
prayers of the Children of Israel (Cf. Lev., 1x, 7,15; Heb., v,1ff). 


* Such references could be multiplied. 
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Finally, that Spenser had this part of the Old Testament in mind 
is made clear by his references to him who ruled the Jews with a 
budding rod (ll. 439-40)* and to Aaron by name (1. 463). Spen- 
ser’s lines are little short of a summary, only for the Priest it is 
the garments themselves and not their significance which is impor- 
tant. The spirit is that of some of Chaucer’s divines. 


I. RussEtt. 
Baltimore. 


THE HARPALUS OF SPENSER’S COLIN CLOUT. 


To the student of Spenser’s biography, no poem is likely to 
prove more interesting than his Colin Clout’s Come Home Again, 
that remarkable account of the poet’s return to court after a long 
exile, his disappointments, and his impressions of the people whom 
he met there. Of particular value are his comments upon contem- 
porary figures of the literary world, as contained in the celebrated 
list of poets (ll. 380-455). It is our misfortune that so many 
of these poets still remain unidentified, at least with any degree of 
certainty, since a study of them might throw considerable light 
upon Spenser’s own poetic tastes and opinions. 

An unusually large number of guesses have been hazarded upon 
the identity of Harpalus, the first of the poets to be mentioned, 
who is described in the following lines: 


There is good Harpalus, now woxen aged 
In faithful service of faire Cynthia (380-81). 


Since this reference obviously places its subject among the older 
poets, the field of choice is somewhat restricted. Malone suggested 


* For line 439 Miss Landrum cites Isaiah, x1, 1: “ And there shall come 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his 
roots.” But compare Numbers, xvi1, 8: “And it came to pass, that on 
the morrow Moses went into the tabernacle of witness; and, behold, the 
rod of Aaron for the house of Levi was budded, and brought forth buds, 
and bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds,” and Hebrews, 1x, 4: “ Which 
had the golden censer, and the ark of the covenant overlaid round about 
with gold, wherein was the golden pot that had manna, and Aaron’s rod 
that budded, and the tables of the covenant.” 
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Thomas Churchyard as a possibility,’ but this theory is disproved 
in Churchyard’s own works, where he identifies himself as Spenser’s 
Palemon. In 1805, H. J. Todd suggested Barnaby Googe, but 
could offer little to substantiate his view.2_ In J. P. Collier’s edition 
of Spenser, he suggests Sir Thomas Sackville on the basis of that 
gentleman’s great repute as a poet and his long service of Elizabeth 
in affairs of state.* This view is accepted by Professor Dodge, the 
latest commentator, on the ground that Sackville was too prominent 
to have been left out and that the description fits him.* But this 
very prominence of the illustrious author of the Induction to the 
Mirror for Magistrates has raised grave doubts in the minds of 
at least three students of the subject.° They point out that the 
reference to Harpalus consists of only two lines and these are by 
no means extravagant in his praise. It seems incredible, in view 
of Spenser’s fulsome praise of Alcyon (Sir Arthur Gorges), 
Amyntas (Lord Strange), and Astrofell (Sidney), that he should 
dismiss a noble of Sackville’s standing, and one whose poetic 
genius was so widely recognized, with so casual a reference. Also, 
as Nicholson points out, Sackville had written no poetry for many 
years and Spenser may well have omitted him from the list; 


Nicholson in turn suggests George Puttenham reputed author of 
the “ Arte of Poesie,” as a possible alternative. 

In 1891, Dr. Emil Koeppel, in a learned article upon George 
Turbervile, attempted to identify him as Harpalus upon the follow- 
ing grounds: ° 


1. That Turbervile had served the Queen (Cynthia) as secretary to 
her ambassador to Russia in 1568-9 and probably received some office from 
her in later years, as the latter part of his life seems to have been 
prosperous. 

2. That Turbervile was aged. 


* Malone’s Shakespeare, ed. Boswell, 1821, 11, 235 ff. 

* Todd’s Spenser, 1805, 1, Introduction, p. 98. 

* Collier’s Spenser, 1862, v, 44. 

“The Cambridge Spenser, p. 810. 

‘Brinsley Nicholson, “Spenser’s Harpalus,” Notes and Queries, Fifth 
Series, 1, 323-4, April 25, 1874; Grosart’s Spenser, 1882, rv, 82, Introd.; 
Koeppel, “ Die Englischen Tasso uebersetzungen des 16. jahrhunderts,” in 
Anglia, xm (1891), 42-71. 

* See Koeppel, op. cit. 
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3. That his name corresponds to that of Harpalus in that each has 
three syllables. 

4. That the term good seems to have been applied to Turbervile by his 
friends, also by Thomas Blenerhasset in his introduction to the second 
part of the Mirror for Magistrates, written in 1577." 


Clearly, Koeppel’s arguments, unsupported, are quite inconclu- 
sive, and his theory has never been widely accepted. Unfortu- 
nately, he overlooked the one piece of evidence which would have 
effectively supported his point. Upon examination of Tubervile’s 
Epitaphes, Epigrams, Songs and Sonets (1567), I find the follow- 
ing lines in his poem entitled “ He Sorrowes Other to Have the 
Fruites of His Service ”: ® 

But I (vnhappie Wight) 
that spend my loue in vaine, 
Doe seeke for succour at hir hands 
while other get the gaine. 
As thirstie ground doth gape 
to swallow in the shoure: 


Euen so fare I poore Harpalus 
whome Cupids paines deuoure (9-16). 


Turbervile’s reference to himself as Harpalus seems a fairly 
definite indication that he was the poet to whom Spenser referred. 
As Koeppel pointed out, the characterization fits him in other 
respects. He was almost fifty years old in 1590, the date of 
Spenser’s visit to London, and was generally recognized as repre- 
sentative of the older generation of poets. Anthony 4 Wood says 
that “he lived and was in great esteem among ingenious men in 
fifteen hundred ninety and four.”® His patroness and friend, 
Anne, Countess of Warwick and daughter of Francis Russell, second 
Earl of Bedford, was the favorite of the Queen and is celebrated 
later in Colin Clout as Theana.*® She and her family are also 
honored in Spenser’s Ruines of Time; to her and her sister, the 
Countess of Cumberland, the poet dedicates his Fowre Hymunes. 
The subject of his elegy, Daphnaida, is Douglas Howard, grand- 
daughter of Sir Thomas Howard, Viscount Bindon, who was an 


7 Mirror for Magistrates, ed. Haslewood, 1, 348. 

® Epitaphes, Epigrams, Songs and Sonets, 1567, f. 92; Collier’s Reprint, 
p. 163; Chalmers’ English Poets, 11, 626. 

® Athenae Oxoniensis, ed. Bliss, 1, 627. 

492-504. 
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earlier patron of Turbervile and to whom that poet’s translation 
of Ovid’s Heroides was dedicated. Their attachment to the same 
patrons increases the probability that the poets were well acquainted 
with each other’s works, and they may well have met in person 
during Spenser’s visit, if they were not already known to each other, 
as Koeppel thinks they were. Turbervile’s works were quite popu- 
lar in their day, his Epitaphes, Epigrams, etc. being reprinted in 
1570, 1579, and 1584, while his translations of Ovid and Mantuan 
ran through even more editions.‘ We are justified in assuming 
that Spenser was acquainted with these volumes and in all proba- 
bility with the particular poem containing the Harpalus passage. 
Granting this, nothing is more likely than that he should have 
chosen to represent the older poet by his self-applied name and in 
this guise preserve him to his own and future generations of readers. 

It is to be regretted that, even among students of the period, 
the works of Turbervile are so little known. He is a not incon- 
siderable luminary among the stars of lesser magnitude and, in this 
day of research among the small fry of literature, certainly deserves 
more attention than has been accorded him. Interest in his work 
should be heightened by the knowledge that he, more probably than 
anyone else, is the Harpalus of Spenser’s Colin Clout. 


JoHN E. HANKINS. 
Yale University. 


APROPOS OF A LETTER OF BALZAC 


The letter in question is No. oxxvii1 of the Correspondance, 
dated: Lundi, 2 heures du matin, 1834. There can be no doubt 
that the year did not appear in the manuscript but was added, as in 
so many other cases, by the editor. When the opening paragraph 
of the letter was written, Balzac was already at 13, rue des Batail- 
les. But according to a letter to Madame Hanska he did not secrete 


See H. E. Rollins, “New Facts about George Turbervile,” Modern 
Philology, xv (1918), 135 n. 

*Cf. the note of the editor, 1, 1, of the duocecimo edition of the Corre- 
spondance. This note does not appear in the octavo edition included in 
the édition définitive of the Zuvres. 
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himself there till shortly before March 1st, 1835. As he took her 
so fully into his confidence and made his letters to her so nearly a 
journal of his daily life, we cannot easily think, when he writes: 
“ Je viens de rompre tous les fils par lesquels Lilliput-Paris venait 
de me garrotter; je me suis fait une retraite inconnue,” ? that he 
is referring to an event that had taken place two months or more 
before, all the more since, during January and February, he had 
written to her four times. There are two other letters * attributed 
to the year 1834 in the Correspondance which were written while 
Balzac was at Chaillot. But in both cases the dates were added by 
the editor, and in both cases they are manifestly wrong. 

We must therefore conclude that the beginning of the letter was 
written after March 1st, 1835. One is tempted to date it in Octo- 
ber of the same year. For he tells us in the very same paragraph 
how “le bon frére avait couru toute la journée pour moi, voir une 
maison que je veux acheter.” Now on the eleventh of October he 
wrote to Madame Hanska: “ Enfin, je pense 4 acheter une mai- 
son.” * This is, of course, not conclusive, as the idea of buying a 
house occurred to him more than once. We naturally look further 
in the letter for evidence as to its date. 

The second paragraph begins: “Je viens de conclure une bonne 
affaire avec l’Estafette.” What was this bonne affaire? The 
answer would seem to be found in letter ctxx1x. In it he reas- 
sures his sister as to his immediate money difficulties, saying that 
a newspaper has bought César Birotteau for twenty thousand 
francs. That the newspaper in question is /’Estafette appears from 
an optimistic paragraph farther on. 


Tranquillise-toi! trois mois ne se passeront pas sans m’apporter quelque 
affaire pareille & celle de l’Estafette. On donne César Birotteau & ceux 
qui s’abonneront & ce journal; on le tire & cing mille; si c’est une belle 
ceuvre, quel succés! 


bees Gado ooh 


The date assigned to this letter is 1837, and its correctness is 
assured, in this case, by conclusive corroborating testimony. It was 
in the fall of 1837 that l’Estafette offered César Birotteau as a 


* Lettres & V Htrangére, 1, 234. 
* Nos. cxxxm and cxti. In oxxxmm there is nothing that permits us 
to assign it a date No. cxi1 is from 1836. Cf. M. Bouteron, “ Une amitié 
de Balzac,” Revue des Deuw Mondes, ler mai 1923, p. 104, n. 1. 

“ Lettres Etrangére, 1, 276. 
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prize for subscriptions.© And under date of November 14, 1837, 
Balzac wrote to Madame Hanska: “ Il faut se jeter dans un travail 
inopiné, qui peut me donner une arachnitis. On offre vingt mille 
francs de César Birotteau est prét pour le 10 décembre.” * On 
the twentieth of December he could write: “Je viens de terminer 
en vingt-deux jours comme je l’avais promis et comme je vous 
Yécrivais brusquement en terminant ma derniére lettre, César 
Birotteau.” * 

Shall we then assign the letter to 1837? Hardly. The refer- 
ence in the first paragraph to the purchase of a house forbids. It 
may seem rash to think that a desire to possess anything could 
not have visited Balzac at any time. But it is next to impossible 
to imagine him sending his brother-in-law to look at houses for 
him at the end of this year of 1837. For he had then bought a 
place, against the remonstrances of his family, and was very con- 
scious of the aggravated acuteness of his financial situation. The 
house at Ville-d’Avray, les Jardies, was in process of construction.® 
I do not see how we can escape the conclusion that we have in these 
two paragraphs parts of two letters quite widely separated in time. 

But we are not yet at the end of the puzzles which this letter 
offers. If we ask ourselves what probably led the editor of the Cor- 
respondance to the date of 1834 we may find the answer in the third 
paragraph, which reads as follows: 


Ne te chagrine donc pas, il n’y a pas encore péril dans la demeure; je 
suis fatigué, il est vrai, malade méme, mais j’accepte l’invitation de M. de 
Margonne et vais passer deux mois & Saché, od je me reposerai et me 
soignerai. J’y essayerai du théAtre, tout en finissant mon Pére Goriot et 
corrigeant la Recherche de Vabsolu. 


We know that la Recherche de V'absolu appeared in the third edi- 
tion of Scénes de la vie privée in September, 1834, dated “ Paris, 
juin-septembre 1834.”° Le Pére Goriot appeared in the Revue de 
Paris during December, 1834, and January and February, 1835, 


* Lovenjoul, Histoire des euvres de H. de Balzac, 3d ed., p. 112. 
* Lettres & U Etrangére, 1, 448. 
Lettres & V Etrangére, 1, 449. 
* Correspondance, ed. in octavo, pp. 226, 305. Letires & V’Etrangére, I, 

427, 429, 436, 444. 
*Lovenjoul, 5, 179. 
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dated “Saché, septembre 1834.”?° Balzac’s presence at Saché at 
that time is confirmed by a letter to Madame Hanska dated Octo- 
ber 18 and 19, 1834. “Je suis allé passer quinze jours 4 Saché, 
en Touraine. ...J’y ai commencé une grande ceuvre, le Peére 
Gortot.”** The paragraph in question was written just before his 
visit to M. de Margonne, in September, 1834. 

We have, then, in the first three paragraphs printed in the Cor- 
respondance under a single heading as one letter a veritable mosaic. 
With which, if any, of these three paragraphs does the rest of the 
letter belong? The answer to this is not absolutely sure, as inter- 
nal evidence is either lacking or insufficient to give a precise date. 
It is probable that the fourth paragraph was written after letter 
CLIII, in which he had confessed to being a little disturbed by a 
pain in his side. Now he reassures his sister. “ Je veillerai moins, 
ne te tourmente pas de cette douleur au cété.” The date given for 
letter CLIII must be approximately right, as it is confirmed by the 
reference to the negotiations for the reprinting of the @uvres de 
jeunesse and the arrangement with Souverain to publish the Contes 
drolatiques,* and there is no difficulty in supposing this paragraph 
to have been written at the same time as the first paragraph and to 
have formed a part of the same letter. 

There is nothing in the following paragraphs that does not fit 
well with the conjecture that they are from the same date. The 
dedication to Dr. Nacquart bears the date of October, 1835. New 
editions, the second and third, of the Médecin de campagne came 
out both in 1834 and 1836.** The latter is certainly the one being 
reprinted at the time of the letter, for the first two editions were 
nearly sold out when letter cLim1 was written.** On October 11, 
1835, Balzac writes to Madame Hanska: “Nous réimprimons le 
Médecin de campagne.” ** As to the next paragraph also, though 
it does not connect closely with what precedes in subject, since the 


1° Lovenjoul, 28. 
11 Lettres & VEtrangére, 192, 194. 

13 Cf. Correspondance, 224, 228. 

18 Lovenjoul, 157. 

144“ Tes lecteurs reviennent si bien sur le Médecin de campagne, que 
Werdet a l’assurance de vendre en une semaine |’édition in-octavo et en 
quinze jours l’in-douze.” Correspondance, 225. 

18 Lettres & Htrangére, 276. 
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new edition of the Médecin de campagne was published by Werdet 
and not by Madame Béchet, those who know the story of Balzac’s 
relations with his publishers will feel sure that it must have been 
written but a very short time after letter cx111. Balzac did not for 
long use the word sublime in speaking of la veuve Béchet.*® 


A. G. CANFIELD. 
Unwwersity of Michigan. 


THE PYRRHONIST IN BALZAC’S JEAN LOUIS 


Jean Louis, the work of Honoré de Balzac and of M. Le Poitevin 
Saint-Alme, published at Paris by Hubert in 1822, merits the 
attention of students of French literature as one witness to the 
remarkable vogue of Rabelais in France during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, an enthusiasm finding highest expression in such master- 
pieces as les Contes drolatiques and la Reine Pédauque. Two 
direct references are made to Rabelais in Jean Louis, one after a 
quotation at the beginning of Chapter viir and the second in con- 
nection with an imitation of the Pantagrueline Prognostication in 
Chapter xiv. In the latter case, a footnote tells the reader the 
source of the details, and adds, “Quant 4 ce livre, n’aurait-il 
produit que le bien de faire connaitre Rabelais 4 un homme qui ne 
Yaurait pas lu, c’en serait un trés grand.” Rabelaisian laughter 
and incoherence are everywhere present, the plot being a succession 
of fantastic happenings and the characters decidedly grotesque. 
Prominent among the latter is a “ dréle” named Uncle Barnabé, 
whose moral physiognomy is modelled largely on that of Rabelais’ 
philosopher Trouillogan but who also voices opinions found in the 
mouths of Pantagruel and Panurge. Uncle Barnabé is “un des 
plus ardents disciples de Pyrrhon,”* while Trouillogan is called a 
“philosophe Ephectique et Pyrrhonien.”* Both men naturally 
refuse to take a decided stand on any point. As for Barnabé, “ il 


1° Cf, Lettres & VEtrangére, 240, 242, 285, 332, 333, 340, 342 (“ cette 
odieuse Béchet ”’). 

1 Jean Louis, p. 12, in Oewvres de Jeunesse, Paris, 1889. 

* Tiers livre, Ch, XxxvI. 
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y a du pour et du contre dans tout ceci,” is a constant expression 
on his lips, and we read that in a certain crisis, “ quant 4 l’oncle 
Barnabé, il ne fut de l’avis de personne, attendu qu’il y avait 
autant d’arguments pour que contre.”* He is surely a brother of 
Trouillogan, who gave such strangely inconclusive advice to 
Panurge on the subject of marriage and when asked if he himself 
were married or single replied, “ ne l’un ne l’aultre et tous les deux 
ensemble.” ¢ 

At the beginning of Jean Louis, Barnabé is asked by the young 
“hero” to give his opinion of marriage and a conversation follows 
clearly imitated from the famous scene in which Panurge consults 
Pantagruel about the advisability of becoming a benedict. Though 
there is no similarity of language, the ideas expressed in the two 
passages are closely parallel. Barnabé opens the case for marriage, 
“ En effet, rien n’est plus charmant que de trouver quand on rentre 
chez soi, un visage qui vous sourit au lieu de visage de bots, ce qui 
arrive lorsque l’on est gargon,” while Panurge says, “ Voire mais, 
vouldriez-vous qu’ainsi seulet je demeurasse toute ma vie sans com- 
paigne coniugale? Vous scauez qu’il est escript, Veh soli. 
L’homme seul n’a iamais tel soulas qu’on veoyd entre gens mariez.” 
Another point made by Barnabé is, “on se voit renaitre dans les 
fruits de ses amours,” which Panurge expresses at greater length, 
“ Voire mais, ie n’aurois iamais aultrement filz ne filles légitimes, 
es quelz i’eusse espoir mon nom et armes perpetuer: es quelz ie 
puisse laisser mes heritaiges”—etc. Both men also show the 
reverse side of the medal, woman’s irritability and bad temper and 
her frequent unfaithfulness to her husband. However, Panurge 
sums the matter up from the point of view of nature by saying, 
“de femme ne me peuz passer en plus qu’un aueugle de baston,” 
while Jean Louis questions his uncle, “ Mais, mon oncle, s’il m’est 
impossible de m’abstenir?” and receiving an, “ Est-ce prouvé? ” he 
replies, “ Mon Dieu, tout autant qu’il est vrai que vous avez besoin 
de manger quand vous sentez la faim.” In much the same way, 
but with exaggeration that goes to the length of caricature, Uncle 
Barnabé outlines a scheme of education for Jean Louis based on 


SP. 77. 
“Tiers liwre, Chs. XXXV, XXXVI. 
* Tiers livre, Ch. rx. 
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the famous plan of studies sent by Gargantua to Pantagruel, but 
with perhaps a reminiscence of Milton.® 

Though Barnabé is largely an imitation of Trouillogan, some of 
his words and actions show a more technical treatment of Scepti- 
cism than would come from Rabelais alone and suggest a general 
acquaintance with the principles contained in such works as that 
of Sextus Empiricus. For instance, his constant habit of meeting 
every affirmation made in his presence with a show of contrary 
arguments recalls Book I, Chapter vi of Empiricus’ Hypotyposes, 
where we read, “ The fundamental principle of the Sceptical sys- 
tem is especially this, namely, to oppose every argument by one of 
equal weight, for it seems to us that in this way we finally reach 
the position where we have no dogmas.”* Barnabé’s reference, in 
his speech before the Revolutionary tribunal, to the weakness of 
human judgments due to the confusions of the senses is a restate- 
ment of the first four tropes of Empiricus and in his mention of 
“arguments drawn from time, space and duration,” ® we find an 
echo of Empiricus’ chapters on “ time,” “ place” and “the perma- 
nent state of things.” 

G. M. Fess. 


Unwersity of Missouri. 


NATHANIEL LEE AND MILTON 


Recently I encountered an instance, which seems worthy of 
notice, of an attitude toward Paradise Lost held by contemporaries. 
Professor Havens has stressed the earliness of a borrowing from 
Milton’s poem in Nathaniel Lee’s Caesar Borgia (1680).1 This 
is an early date for a notice of Paradise Lost, but not so early as an 
opinion on the same work expressed by Lee in a different connection. 
When, in 1677, Dryden finally published his “ tagged” drama- 
tization of Milton’s epic, he prefixed to it the now famous Author's 
Apology for Heroick Poetry, and Poetic Licence. But it has not 


* Pantagruel, Book I, Ch. vit, and Jean Louis, pp. 160-163. 

* Translation of Mary Mills Patrick, in her Sewtus Pmpiricus and Greek 
Scepticism, London, 1899, p. 106. 

1 Havens, R. D., The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1922, p. 14. 
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been previously noted that there is another prefixed piece which 
concerns Milton. Dryden and Lee at the time of the publication 
of The State of Innocence were good friends and collaborators. It 
was quite fitting, therefore, that Lee should have written and Dryden 
included some verses, prefixed to the opera, To Mr. Dryden, on his 
Poem of Paradise? 

Lee’s borrowing from Paradise Lost was, of course, a certain 
evidence of his admiration for Milton’s poem. But it was not an 
unmixed admiration, as his verses to Dryden clearly indicate. He 
set out to compare Milton’s work with Dryden’s, and to point out 
precisely what the relationship between the two works was. Not 
only did Lee seek these ends in the commendatory verses, but he 
sought also to weigh the one poem against the other. The fifty-six 
line verse is too accessible. to need quotation but the direct *com- 
parison of Milton and Dryden is interesting. 

In these lines, Lee’s attitude toward Paradise Lost is apparent. 
He considered it powerful, but crude, lacking polish. He compared 
it to a “ Beauteous rustick Maid” whom Milton “To a place of 
Strength convey’d.” But Dryden “took her thence,” and brought 
her to Court, adorning her with “Gemms” and arranging her 
“hard spun thought.” ‘The latter poet also gave her “ manners,” 
and softened her language. Lee seemed to have felt that the rugged 
strength of Paradise Lost, while not exactly a defect, was at least 
to be deplored and softened. Dryden himself in his Apology had 
called attention to the same aspect, not only of Milton’s but of epic 
poetry of the past in general. He had mentioned, not to condemn 
but to explain, “ this or that expression in Homer, Virgil, Tasso, or 
Milton’s Paradise, . . . too far stran’d.” He went on to defend 
the use of difficult passages in (epic) poetry by saying that “ Virgil 
and Horace, the severest Writers of the severest Age, have made 
frequent use of the hardest metaphors, and of the strogest [sic] 
Hyperboles.” 

But Lee’s comparison of Milton with Dryden is of most value 
as an indication of Milton’s repute almost immediately after his 
death. Lee accords to him great praise for the power and force of 


*I have at hand only an edition of 1684. Through the kindness of 
Professor P. L. Windsor and the University of Chicago Library; and 
of Professor R. F. Seybolt, I have learned that these verses appear in the 
1677 edition also. 
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his conceptions, but deplores his primitive execution. This judg- 
ment appears to have been accepted by Dryden in his Apology. 
High as was hisi praise therein of Milton and his work, he tacitly 
accepted Lee’s estimate and judgment of Paradise Lost when he 
wrote: “And though I could not refuse the partiality of my Friend, 
who is pleased to commend me in his Verses, I hope they will rather 
be esteem’d the effect of his Love to me, than of his deliberate and 
sober judgment. His Genius is able to make beautiful what he 
pleases: Yet as he has been too favorable to me, I doubt not but 
he will hear of his kindness from many of our Contemporaries.” 

Lee was, moreover, competent to judge of the relative merits of 
Paradise Lost and the State of Innocence. He later borrowed from 
Paradise Lost in one of his own' plays. And the verses to Dryden 
also contain evidence of his having read the epic rather carefully. 
The whole comparison of Dryden and Milton is, in fact, based upon 
an idea drawn from the latter. This is the conception in Paradise 
Lost that Creation was an ordering of the wild disorder of primeval 
Chaos. 

To Lee, Dryden’s work was like that of Creation: he fashioned 
into order and decorum the chaotic and primitive Miltonic material. 
He used one idea from Paradise Lost to express this in which he 
retained the Miltonic diction. This was in lines 15-16 when he 
said, 

no perfect World was found, 
Till through the heap your mighty Genius shin’d. 


For his comparison, Lee has drawn heavily upon the brief ac- 
count of Creation related by Uriel to Satan at the end of Book III. 
There, the actual process of Creation is described as follows: 


I saw when at his word the formless mass, 

This World’s material mould, came to a heap: 
Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 

Stood ruled, stood vast infinitude confined (111, 708-11). 


Notices of Milton before 1700 are rare enough to make any 
additions to those already noted by Professor Havens extremely 
desirable. 


Harris FLETCHER. 
University of Illinois. 
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A NOTE ON HENRY V 


Sometimes a parallel passage in Shakespeare furnishes a prob- 
able or a certain explanation of an obscure word or phrase. In 
the following lines of Henry V (111, 5, 12-13) “nook-shotten” 
may mean either “full of nooks” or “shot off into a corner, 
remote ”: 

I will sell my dukedom 


To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion. 


But this passage from King John (11, 1, 26-30) clearly supports 
the second interpretation : 


Even till that England, hedged in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure 

And confident from foreign purposes, 

Even till that utmost corner of the west 

Salute thee for her king. 


Harry T. Baker. 
Goucher College. 


JOHN HALL OF DURHAM AND SAMUEL BUTLER: 
A NOTE. 


John Hall of Durham has recently received some attention as an 
essayist. But his first published work was his Poems (1646). 
Hall’s first piece here is A Satire, a passage from which is worth 
quoting because it offers an interesting comparison with Hudibras. 


Barthius has read all books, Jos. Scaliger 81 
Proportion’d lately the diameter 

Unto the circle Galileo’s found, 

Though not drunk, thinking that the earth ran round; 

Tycho has tumbled down the orbs, and now 

Fine tenuous air doth in their places grow; 

Maurolycus at length has cast it even, 

How many pulses’ journey ’tis to heaven. 

A world of such knacks know we; think ye, then, 


1 Elbert N. 8S. Thompson, “The Seventeenth-Century Essay,” in Uni- 
versity of Iowa Humanistic Studies, m1, 3 (Nov. 1926), pp. 8, 49-50, 103- 
104; and Edmund L. Freeman, “ Bacon’s Influence on John Hall,” PMLA., 
XLO (1927), 385-389. 
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Sooner to peep out than be kick’d from men; 
Whether ye gallop in light rhymes, or chose 
Gently to amble in a Yorkshire prose; 
Whether ye bring some indigested news 

From Spanish surgeons, or Italian stews; 
Whether ye fiercely raise some false alarm, 
And in a rage the Janizaries arm; 

Whether ye reinforce old times, and con 

What kind of stuff Adam’s first suit was on; 
Whether Eve’s toes had corns; or whether he 
Did cut his beard spadewise or like a T: 

Such brokage as is this will never do’t, 

We must have matter and good words to boot; 
And yet how seldom meet they? Most our rhymes 
Rally in tunes, but speak no sense like chimes: 
Grave deep discourses full as ragged be _ 

As are their author’s doublets; you’ll not see 
A word creep in, that cannot quickly show 

A genealogy to th’ ark of Noah, 

Or at the least pleads not prescription 

From that great cradle of confusion. 

What pamphlet is there, where some Arabic 
Scours not the coast? from whence you may not pick 
Some Chinese character or mystic spell, 
Whereon the critics for an age may dwell; 
Where there’s some sentence to be understood, 
As hard to find as where old Athens stood: 
Why do we live, why do our pulses beat, 

To spend our bravest flames, our noblest heat, 
On such poor trifles? to enlarge the day 

By gloomy lamps; yet for no other prey 

Than a moth-eaten radix, or to know 

The fashion of Deucalion’s mother’s shoe. 

It will not quit the cost, that men should spend 
Themselves, time, money, to no other end; 

That people should with such a deal of pains 
Buy knowing nothing, and wise men’s disdains.? 


Regarding the comparison offered between these verses and 
Hudibras, four things may be said. 

1. It is possible to find lines in Hudibras which resemble lines in 
Hall’s verses. Thus, “ As far as Adam’s first green Breeches ” * 


* John Hall, Poems (1642), London, 1816, pp. 29-31. 
* Hudibras (Cambridge, 1905), p. 17, line 9. 
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suggests “ What kind of stuff Adam’s first suit was on.”* But 
such resemblances may be fortuitous. 

2. Despite the fact that Hall uses the decasyllabic couplet while 
Butler uses octosyllabic, the movement of Hall’s verses is not 
totally dissimilar to the movement of Butler’s. And rhymes like 
Scaliger, diameter, do’t, boot, show, Noah are altogether in But- 
ler’s spirit. Such resemblances as these are less likely to be 
fortuitous. 

3. But it is when one compares the passage from Hall with 
Butler’s two long descriptions, first of Hudibras’s learning, and 
secondly of Ralpho’s,® that the resemblances between Hall’s satire 
and Butler’s become unmistakable. One who knows Butler well 
and has considered carefully the works which are usually cited 
as having influenced Butler in his Hudibras, will feel, it is believed, 
that in Hall’s Satire there is a good deal more of the matter, the 
manner, and the pervading spirit of Hudibras than has usually 
been realized. 

4, Whether or not John Hall as a satirist contributed to Butler’s 
satirical mood, there is no doubt that as an essayist Hall empha- 
sized that particular theme which lies at the heart of Butler’s 
thought. “ Judgenient,” wrote Hall in Horae Vacivae (1646), “ is 
long ere it be setled, experience being the best nurse of it; and we 
see seldome Learning and Wisdome concurre....’® The. con- 
trast lies between learning and wisdom, between mere accumulation 
of facts and intelligent assimilation of knowledge. Hall was one 
of a number of Seventeenth Century writers who were gradually 
developing a theory of intellectual values. Certain intellectual 
pursuits were worthless; others were of the highest importance. 
Now, it is this theory of intellectual values which constitutes 
Butler’s satiric norm, and afterwards the norm of A Tale of a 
Tub." Butler’s distinction lies in the fact that he was the first 
English writer who in full consciousness employed satire in the 
defence of this theory of values. But John Hall, as his essays 


“Hall, A Satire, line 98. 

5 Hudibras (Cambridge, 1905), pp. 4-9, 17-19. 

* Hall, Horae Vacivae, pp. 76-77. 

™I hope shortly to deal at length with the development of this theory 
of intellectual values, and its bearing upon the satire of Butler and Swift. 
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show, understood the theory; as his verses show, he was capable 
on occasion of defending the theory by means of satire. And 
from Hall it is possible that Butler learnt more concerning the 
matter, the manner, and the pervading spirit of satire than has 
usually been realized. 


RIcARDO QUINTANA. 
University of Wisconsin. 


A POEM FROM TIECK TO OEHLENSCHLAGER 


The relations of the Danish poet Adam Oehlenschliger (1779- 
1850) and the German Romanticist Ludwig Tieck have been 
treated fully by Albert Sergel in his dissertation Oehlenschlaiger 
in seinen personlichen Beziehungen zu Goethe, Tieck und Hebbel.* 
Sergel shows that the friendship of the two men, begun in 1806, 
lasted until Oehlenschliger’s death and that despite certain oc- 
casional misunderstandings they were warmly attached to one 
another and have left unmistakable traces of their cordial senti- 
ments in various literary works. Sergel also points out that they 
influenced each other to no small degree. Ocehlenschlager’s Alladin, 
for instance, could never have been written without Tieck’s 
Octavian, and Tieck’s novel Die Ubereilung owes its very existence 
to an incident in which Oehlenschliger played a rather ludicrous 
part. Moreover Oehlenschlager translated several of Tieck’s major 
works and a number of his lesser writings into Danish. 

Oehlenschlager paid four visits to Tieck,—in 1806, 1817, 1831, 
and 1844, respectively. Tieck wrote three letters to him which 
have come down to us, two dated 1820 and one 182%, while five 
of Oehlenschlager’s letters to Tieck, dated 1831, 1832, 1834, 1837 
and 1843, respectively, have been preserved. In addition there is 
a dedicatory poem—a Stammbuchgedicht—from Tieck to Oehlen- 
schlager. Sergel, who quotes two couplets from it (p. 63), says 
that Tieck wrote it into Oehlenschliger’s album in 1831 at the 
conclusion of Oehlenschliger’s third visit to Dresden, an important 
visit which served to put an end to a rather serious estrangement 
brought about by Tieck’s dissatisfaction with Oehlenschliger’s 


* Rostock, 1907, pp. 44-67. 
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German translation of Holberg and by a caustic review of the 
drama Correggio.2 But in Tieck’s Gedichte, where it is published,’ 
this poem is entitled An Ochlenschliger bet seinem Besuch in 
Dresden 1829. As we shall see below, Sergel’s date is correct. 
Tieck, when collecting his poems in 1841, erred in dating the poem 
two years too early.* Sergel’s only error is one of omission. He 
failed to state that the verses were published in the Gedichte and 
to call attention to Tieck’s chronological oversight. 

Recently I acquired in Europe, by purchase, what seems to be the 
original of this poem. It is written upon a sheet of rather heavy 
paper, 21 cm. wide and 19 cm. long, apparently cut out of Oehlen- 
schlager’s Stammbuch. Since it reveals marked deviations from 
the version of 1841, I shall publish both versions in this place. 


Stammbuchblatt in Tieck’s hand. 


Gedichte von Ludwig  Tieck 
(1841), pp. 435-436. 

An Oehlenschliger bei seinem 
Besuch in Dresden 1829. 


Der edle Nordlands*-Dichter Freud’ ist mir jetzt geworden, 
Schenkt mir den Freundes-Grusz: Es bringt mir lieben Grusz 

Er brachte liebe Kunde Der Dichter aus dem Norden, 
Und gab mit treuem Munde Und seinen Bruderkusz. 

Mir seinen Bruder-Kusz. Er sprach: Warum denn richten, 


Da noch die Kraft gesund? 
Er sprach: Warum denn hadern? Weit besser klingt das Dichten 


Verlasz den Stuhl der Richter, Von einem Sainger-Mund.— 
Und fiihl’ in allen Adern, So darf der Dichter sprechen, 
Dasz Du, wie ich, ein Dichter! Dem hold die Muse lacht, 
Gieb’ Freud’ und Lust den Biedern, Er wird die Lorbeern brechen, 
In Leyerklang und Liedern. Die sie ihm zugedacht. 

Dein freundliches Gemiithe 
So darf der Dichter sprechen, Hat sich mir lingst bewiahrt, 
Dem hold die Muse lacht, Mit Deines Kindes Bliithe 
Er wird die Lorbeern brechen, Bist Du zuriick gekehrt. 
Die sie ihm zugedacht.— Sie spricht des Vaters Wahrheit, 


Sie lichelt seinen Blick, 


* Dresdener Morgenzeitung, 1827; republished in Tieck’s Kritische Schrif- 
ten, Leipzig, 1852, Iv, 270 ff. 
* Neue Ausgabe, Berlin, 1841, pp. 435-436. 
‘The error is copied by Kipke, Ludwig Tieck. Hrinnerungen aus dem 
Leben des Dichters, 11, Leipzig, 1855, p. 309. 
5“ Nordlans,” with “d” inserted above. 
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Nimm diese Freundeshand, 
Dein freundliches Gemiithe 
Hab’ ich schon friih erkannt, 
Der mit der schénen Bliithe 
Des Kind’s sich zu mir fand: 
Wir wandeln Hand in Hand 
Durch das poet’sche Land; 
Und bleibt Apoll gewogen, 
Komm’ ich zu Dir gezogen, 
Sonst griisz ich Dich noch hie; 
Doch wie sich’s mag gestalten, 
Wir bleiben stets die Alten,— 


So bleibt denn Lieb’ und Klarheit 
Der Zukunft auch zuriick. 
Und neu mit dir verbunden, 
Reich’ ich die Freundes-Hand, 
Wie wir uns friith gefunden, 
Hast Du mich nie verkannt. 
Wir Sanges-Briider wallten 
Durch manchen schénen Raum, 
Lebendig fest zu halten 

Des Lebens Wunder-Traum: 
Seh’ ich einst Deine Auen? 
Kehrst Du zu unsern Gauen? 


Entfremdet sind wir nie! !— Griisz ich Dich dorten, hie? 
Doch wie sich’s mag gestalten, 
Wir bleiben stets die Alten! 


Entfremdet sind wir nie!! 


Von Deinem Dich 
treu liebenden 
Bruder 
Ludwig Tieck. 
Dresden den 25 ” Juni, 
1831. 


Apparently the version in Gedichte is a redaction of the original. 
The latter, it will be noted, is six lines shorter and somewhat more 
personal and specific in its tone. While the original alludes 


plainly to the strained relations which the visit of 1831 served to 
patch up, the later version is very general. Eight lines have been 
carried over unchanged, several others with slight modifications. 
Sergel was probably familiar only with the published version of 
1841, for the four lines which he quotes (Und neu mit dir verbun- 
den, etc.) are lacking in the original. 


Epwin H. ZEyYpDEL. 
University of Cincinnati. 


A NOTE ON GOETHE’S EGMONT 


In the Klarchen scene of the third act of Hgmont occurs the 
expression “ Hab’ ich (doch schon manchmal) ein grosses Kind 
(damit) schlafen gewiegt,” to which Professor Hatfield in his com- 
mentary on the play properly calls attention as having been over- 
looked by the grammarians. His explanation, however, that 
schlafen is here a “corrupted present participle” is very 
improbable. 
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We can best get at the construction from the use of the infinitive 
with verbs of motion as schlafen gehen; * then with the substitution 
of sich legen for gehen we get sich schlafen legen.* The next step 
would be to substitute for the reflexive pronoun any pronoun or 
noun. Cf. “ Gute Fébe, lege mich schlafen!”* Note also the 
parallel expression einen schlafen tragen: “ Den Kunic dric min 
(= man) schlaffin.* That we have similarly in einen schlafen 
wiegen an analogical development, in which schlafen is clearly an 
infinitive, I think no one will deny. 


Epwarp H. 
George Washington University. 


UNDER THE SONNE HE LOOKETH 


As a contribution to the earlier discussion of the meaning of the 
passage in the Knight's Tale, a quotation from Kinloch’s Ancient 
Scottish Ballads may have some interest. On a line in the ballad 
of Johnie of Cocklesmur, 


Johnie lookit east, and Johnie lookit west, 
And a little below the sun, 


Kinloch makes the following observation (p. 43) : 


In those stanzas of this ballad published in the Minstrelsy, Ancient and 
Modern, the last line runs thus, 


And its lang before the sun, sun. 


But the Editor is inclined to hold the former as the true reading; it 
being a well known practice, especially among huntsmen, in order to 
discover an object in the twilight, to bend downwards, and look low 
between the dark ground and the faint glimmering light from the heavens,— 
which is termed looking below the sky. In the Highlands, where the 
mountain roads are dangerous, and almost impassable in winter, long 
black poles, with white tops, are placed at intervals along the path, to 
guide the traveller; and these are only discernible in the dark, by ‘ looking 
below the sky’ at every short distance. 
S. B. Hustvepr. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 


1 Cf. DWB. 1x, 282-83. 
* Paul, Deutsche Gramm. Iv, 96. 
* DWB. Ix, 283. 

* Ibid. 
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An Introduction to Bibliography for Literary Students. By 
Ronatp B. McKErrow. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1927. Pp. xvi-+ 359. $6.00. 


The perplexed state of mind among students of the modern lan- 
guages when they confront the term “ bibliography ” at the present 
moment is illustrated by the experience of one such student this 
autumn at an eastern university. At his two first lectures, in suc- 
cessive periods, each professor dwelt on the importance of this term. 
One of them exhibited McKerrow’s Introduction as the law and the 
gospel of a new science, while the other talked for an hour about 
bibliography and English literature without mentioning Pollard, 
Greg, or Chapman. 

It is fifteen years since Mr. McKerrow put together, in the inter- 
vals between managing the publishing house of Sidgwick and Jack- 
son and acting as secretary of the Bibliographical Society, his 
Notes on Biblwographical Evidence for Literary Students and Edi- 
tors of English Works of the Siateenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
This hundred-page pamphlet has long been hard to come by, and 
has now been replaced by a substantial volume into which the 
London leaders of the bookish science have consolidated the funda- 
mental information upon which that science is building. It is 
still Mr. McKerrow’s work, but he has relied upon Pollard to set 
him straight upon fifteenth-century matters, and upon Chapman 
for the changes which came with the eighteenth and nineteenth, 
while Greg has watched over the crucial intervening decades. 

This is an imposing array of names, sufficiently guaranteeing 
that the results of their collaboration will not only start beginners 
upon the right road, but that others who supposed themselves well 
equipped for research in these fields will find here ample warnings 
against over-confidence. There is even warning against trusting 
this very authoritative treatise, for the quality in Mr. McKerrow’s 
work which most surely inspires confidence is the matter-of-fact 
way in which he goes about demonstrating the mistakes in his own 
earlier Notes. Relying upon the thoroughly convincing arguments 
in the Notes, up-to-date American library cataloguers have been 
looking at wire-lines in old books, as the definitive proof of quarto 
or octavo folding. The arguments are as good as ever they were, 
but something more has been learned about the way sheets were put 
through the press, with the results that wire-lines mean nothing at 
all in doubtful cases, which are the only cases where their evidence 
is desired. 
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No one is likely to get very far in this volume without realizing 
that a vast amount of investigation remains to be done before there 
can be any approximation to certainty in deductions about the 
printing practices of earlier times. Every ordinary printer, then 
as now, aimed to produce a correct book. They all made mistakes, 
and they normally corrected their errors in the cheapest and quick- 
est way. Not infrequently, a leaf had to be reprinted, more often 
because the author changed his mind rather than the printer 
blundered. In these cases it was customary to cut out the leaf as 
first printed and paste in the reprinted cancel leaf, oftentimes so 
cleverly that it does not show except upon minute examination. 
The wrong leaf is ordinarily marked by a sharp slash through the 
text, and one of the few things Mr. McKerrow forgets is to point 
this out, with an accompanying request that anybody finding a 
slashed leaf in any book, report it to some competent bibliographical 
authority. There is always a very good chance that this one leaf 
may be the only one of the original erroneous printing which was 
not destroyed. 

Working as he has, with all the resources of London within reach, 
Mr. McKerrow falls into the commonest of all errors for writers 
about books, which is to forget that the books which remain for 
study are by no means all that ever were printed. The Biblio- 
graphical Society has listed 26,000 English books printed before 
1640, and anticipates finding another ten per cent. of titles of 
which copies can actually be located as now in existence. But a 
single American collection turned up four distinct editions of a title 
entered only once in the Short Title Catalogue, and it is more than 
likely that a careful study of every other title would result in pro- 
ducing evidence that on the average more printed pieces have dis- 
appeared than are now in existence, for this typical period. It is 
the collection of the data concerning publications that cannot be 
found, which is the next task of students of bibliography, of litera- 
ture, and of cultural life. 


Harvard College IAbrary. 


GrorcE: P. WINSHIP. 


Horace on the Art of Poetry. Latin text, English prose transla- 
tion, introduction and notes, together with Ben Jonson’s 
English verse rendering. Edited by Epwarp Henry BLAkE- 
nEY. London: Scholartis Press, 1928. Pp. 135. 

This book puzzles me. It is a limited edition (750) printed on 


mould-made paper by the Oxford University press, in beautiful 
large type of several fonts, on which the expert in the art and the 
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history of the printing craft could tell us sundry interesting items. 
But its unhandy format (714,x10) impedes that comfortable 
relaxation we normally experience in the genial company of this 
Roman critic and satirist; and the editor’s attempt to popularize 
“old popular Horace” for the layman, in introduction and notes, 
gives mainly only what is available in the school editions—except 
for much irrelevant literary patter. The author’s manner is that 
of a garrulous elderly gentleman, somewhere off on a country estate, 
who is acquainted merely by social position with living scholars, 
and to whom the reading of the great books of the dead is merely 
an elegant accomplishment to be exploited with leisurely good- 
natured vanity before his politely complacent guests. And the 
translation scarcely differs in style from that of'a pony. Some- 
how one doesn’t easily associate such jejune and smug work in the 
classics with Oxford. 


Witt1AM Evuery LEONARD. 
University of Wisconsin. 


William Wordsworth, his Doctrine and Art in their Historical 
Relations. By ArtHuR Beatty. University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, No. 24. Madison, 1927. 
2d ed. Pp. 310. $2.00. 


The first edition of Mr. Beatty’s book appeared in 1922. He 
makes no very important changes in this revised edition: certain 
passages are rewritten; some material added, and some removed ; 
he hopes that he has made his “ argument clear on more than 
one point” (p. 3). In the interval however the study of Words- 
worth has made considerable advances, with the publication of 
Mr. Garrod’s Wordsworth in 1923, and above all, of Mr. de Selin- 
court’s edition of The Prelude in 1926. But in any case Mr. 
Beatty’s work would merit renewed consideration. He has brought 
to the study of Wordsworth’s thought a fresh method and a fresh 
point of view; and he has uncovered material which all future 
students will have to assimilate. His is the first thoroughgoing 
effort to place Wordsworth against his intellectual, as distinct 
from his social, scenic, and political, background. The under- 
taking of this task is Mr. Beatty’s great merit. 

His interpretation of Wordsworth is based throughout upon 
two fundamental ideas. In the first place Wordsworth “is the 
poet of the English philosophy of Locke and his school in general, 
and of the English associationistic philosophy in particular” 
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(p. 285). David Hartley, Mr. Beatty thinks, is the associationist 
who particularly influenced Wordsworth. In the second place 
he holds that “from 1797-8 to 1820 Wordsworth made habitual 
use of the doctrine of the three ages of man in dealing with all the 
important points of his life and art . . . this doctrine and method 
is fundamental in the poet’s attitude towards all the main problems 
of nature and art, and forms an integral part of his presentation of 
each ” (p. 96). 

Mr. Beatty finds the three ages in Hartley, and thus brings to- 
gether the two ideas which according to his interpretation are 
fundamental to Wordsworth. He has—on the whole fairly—answered 
Miss Powell’s objection that the three ages as he understands them 
are not to be found in Hartley (p. 111-113). It is perhaps 
more pertinent to inquire whether they are to be found in Words- 
worth. The three ages as Mr. Beatty conceives them represent 
a continuous process of growth and development; Wordsworth in 
The Prelude and elsewhere uses his own experience as a tyre of 
this development. But did Wordsworth as a matter of fact regard 
his own development as a progressive improvement? Certainly 
not. In the first place, a large part of The Prelude and the 
Letter to Mathetes are concerned with the diagnosis and cure of 
one type of “impaired imagination ”; an interruption, a definite 
set-back in the growth of the mind, from which he suffered him- 
self, and which he obviously felt to be a rather common occurrence. 
Mr. Beatty’s scheme allows no adequate place for this stage in 
development. In the second place, related to this experience, but 
different from it, although by Wordsworth himself confused with 
it, is that failure of poetic, of visionary power, beginning in the 
poet’s fourth decade. All Wordsworth’s critics have noted and 
lamented it; none so truly as Wordsworth himself. Mr. Beatty’s 
whole position implies a flat denial of this, the most simple and 
cbvious fact about Wordsworth. When he acknowledges the enorm- 
ous importance which Wordsworth gives to sensations of infancy 
and childhood, he confuses without correcting his own position ; just 
as Wordsworth himself complicates the case by insisting upon 
the calmness and serenity of age. But Wordsworth’s confusion 
does not justify Mr. Beatty’s. 

The other main point, that Wordsworth is the poet of the 
associationistic philosophy, is too complex to be discussed in anv 
detail. Mr. Beatty’s chief fault is that he fails to distinguish be- 
tween associationism as a metaphysical doctrine, and associationism 
as a psychological description of certain mental processes. As @ 
metaphysical doctrine associationism denies or re‘tuces to a mini- 
mum the active, creative power of the mind. In his eighth 
chapter on “The active principle: derivation of the imagination,” 


+ Although he quite ignores Miss Powell’s more important objections. 
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Mr. Beatty is confronted with the difficult task of reconciling 
Wordsworth’s many eloquent vindications of the predominance and 
importance of the creative power of the mind, with the assumptions 
and general tenor of the Hartleian psychology and philosophy. 
Completely ignoring as he does the significance of the voluntaristic 
philosophies which appeared all over Europe toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, he undertakes this task with a light heart. 
Many of his critics have objected in a general way to his high- 
handed manner of dealing with this aspect of Wordsworth’s thought. 
In his second edition he answers none of them. But ihe publica- 
tion by Mr. de Selincourt of the early versions of Tae Prelude 
provides evidence of growth, complexity, and contradiction in 
Wordsworth’s thought on this subject which should be enough 
to convince even Mr. Beatty that the case is not so simple as he 
imagines. In describing Wordsworth’s theory of the activity of 
mind, he summarizes and quotes from the important passage in 
The Prelude, xii, 208-end. In a note on xii, 223-5 he remarks: 
“The new material furnished by Professor de Selincourt’s edition 
of The Prelude shows various stages in the expression of the close 
of this important passage” (p. 164). But he has not followed 
the manuscript history of the illustrative episodes used in the 
passage. Had he done so he would have discovered a curious fact. 
The episodes here used to illustrate the active power of the mind 
were originally written (in MS. V), along with the other episodes 
now in book i with which they belonged, to illustrate the passivity, 
the receptivity, of the child’s spirit. The interpretative passages 
which Mr. Beatty quotes were written four years later than the 
episodes to which they are applied; and they provide an inter- 
pretation which is the exact opposite of that originally intended. 
The early interpretation is consistent with an associationistic psy- 
chology, though the emphasis was not even then laid upon the 
sensory aspect of the experiences; they are indeed contrasted with 
pure sensory experiences, in describing which Wordsworth used 
associationistic terminology (cf. The Prelude, ed. de Selincourt, 
pp. 33-6, notes). The later interpretation is another thing again. 
What the true significance of this shift is, cannot be discussed here. 
It seems at least to suggest that Wordsworth developed, during 
and after the turn of the century, a conception of mental activity 
absolutely different from the activity of the mind in associating 
images and ideas. 

One wonders why Mr. Beatty chose Hartley as the main source 
of Wordsworth’s associationism. As he himself remarks, there 
were associationistic poets before Wordsworth. One regrets that 
he has not made a study of these, as well as of the other theorists. 
The comparison of Wordsworth with Akenside? is perhaps more 


* The subject of an unpublished Johns Hopkins doctoral dissertation, by 
A. H. Krug, 1910. 
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enlightening than any other. Mr. Beatty mentions him once or 
twice on minor points, but notes none of the striking similarities 
of thought between The Pleasures of Imagination and The 
Prelude. 

No review could do justice to the many excellencies of detailed 
exposition in Mr. Beatty’s book- Although it is very far from 
being the definitive work which some of its admirers consider it, 
that definitive work, if it is ever written, will owe an enormous 
debt to Mr. Beatty’s painstaking exploration of a large ana quite 
new field. 

THURSTON TAYLOR. 
Baltimore. 


A History of Modern English Romanticism. Vol. I. Elizabethan 
and Modern Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Harko G. p—E Maar. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1924. Pp. vi+ 246. 


This is not only the first separate and comprehensive history of 
English Romanticism since the appearance of the final section of 
Fraulein Richter’s Geschichte der englischen Romantik in 1916 
and also the first written in the English language during the past 
thirty years, but it is the most extensive ever attempted. Obviously 
there is room, not to say need, for such a survey, in the light of 
the vast additions to our knowledge of the earlier developments of 
romantic tendencies in the eighteenth century and of the radical 
modification of our views of the whole period. We have reason 
therefore to expect much of Dr. de Maar as he undertakes the exact- 
ing task of important synthesis and reinterpretation. And so far as 
the scope of this first volume permits he succeeds in reflecting much 
of recently won knowledge and of the more recent estimates within 
his field. Utilizing the studies of many scholars as well as his own, 
he emphasizes our conviction that the older conception of Spen- 
serian and Miltonic “ revivals” is erroneous, “that the force and 
majesty of the great tide of Elizabethanism did not fall dead against 
a sullen reef of classical repose, but that they swept on to join the 
new flood of romance that rose in the eighteenth century ” (p. 221). 

This is the first and general value of his book. The second is 
a specific demonstration for the first time of the importance of two 
minor poets, Samuel Croxall and John Philips: to the former 
belonging the credit for a new “romantic quality of .. . diction 
and the wealth of pictorial effect” usually assigned to Thomson 
(p. 85) ; and to the latter the distinction of founding, many years 
before the Seasons, “a blank verse school which was highly popular 
until the end of the century ” (p. 141). 
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These are no slight contributions. Perhaps it would be un- 
gracious to ask for more. But we must wonder, especially in the 
absence of any prospective outline of his whole survey, whether Dr. 
de Maar is justified in the rather narrow limitations which he im- 
poses upon himself in this volume. He restricts himself to poetry, 
and, furthermore, almost exclusively to the aspects of “form, 
diction, and imaginative power” (p. 228). He is not concerned 
with other elements such as emotion, or with any other forms of 
literature, and but slightly with conceptions of nature or with 
critical ideas, although his purpose of showing Elizabethan and 
seventeenth century influences on the eighteenth century would 
appear to demand recognition of these subjects. Can he afford to 
devote so much precious space to extensive bibliographical and 
biographical matter, to lengthy quotation and apparatus in general 
(most of which could be appropriately relegated to notes and ap- 
pendices), when so many significant elements press for recognition ? 

Far more controversial is Dr. de Maar’s limitation of the term 
Romanticism. Although he appreciates “new elements” that 
“went to the making of modern romance, . . . a new treatment 
of nature, a new interest in popular customs, a growing emotional- 
ism taking several forms, an interest in the supernatural, a more 
individual spirit” (pp. 14, 15), he defines “ romantic literature ” 
as “that which joins a sense of mystery, wonder, and curiosity as 
well as individuality in form and thought, to ornamental language 
and technique” (p. 12); adding that, “'The essential element of 
the romantic spirit is curiosity joined to a love of beauty.” In 
this type of psychological or aesthetic explanation of the essential 
characteristic of Romanticism there are evident advantages, and 
doubtless this interpretation accounts for Dr. de Maar’s preoccupa- 
tion of interest in form, diction, and imagination. When he comes 
in future volumes to describe the rise of “new elements” this 
conception will be inadequate. 


PavuL KAvuFMAN. 
American Unwersity. 


Beowulf and Epic Tradition. By W. W. Lawrence. Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Pp. xiv + 349. $3.50. 


Beowulf and Epic Tradition, by Professor Lawrence, satisfies a 
teal want. Fuller and more authoritative than the surveys in gen- 
eral works, less technical and controversial than the specialized 
monographs, the volume presents an excellent analysis “to those 
who wish to gain a sounder knowledge of Beowulf so far as it may 
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be done without an understanding of Anglo-Saxon, and to those 
who are just beginning a reading of the poem in that language.” 

The introduction characterizes Beowulf as a “courtly epic,” 
“highly sophisticated and aristocratic,” built on pagan tales “ with 
such alterations as would make them acceptable to the church,” 
and assigns it to Northumbria or Mercia in the time of Bede. 
After a brief survey of the social background (Chapter 11), follows 
a summary of the historical elements (Chapter 111). This is excel- 
lent. The argument of the poem is filled out, for the sake of clear- 
ness, from Scandinavian sources; but the problems of origin, 
development, and interrelationship are kept in the. background. 
Brevity, at times, leads to the presentation as fact of what to some 
may seem opinion. A chapter on the Tale of Finnsburg completes 
the analysis of the historical material. Professor Lawrence here 
enters the field of controversy and rightly rejects the untenable 
reconstruction of Professor R. A. Williams based on the Niblung 
story. In rejecting also the solution of Professor R. W. Chambers, 
he gives the gist of his own views: “If we make Finn blameless, 
Hengest’s compact with him reasonable, and the final disaster to 
Finn unfortunate accidents, the whole story seems to me to burst 
like a pricked bubble.” 

Three chapters on the non-historical elements classify as fer- 
tility myths the tales of Sceaf (transferred to Scyld) and of Beaw 
(== Beowulf 1), the son of Scyld; characterize the Breca episode 
as an adventure story, not myth; and find the sources of Beowulf’s 
adventures in folklore. 

The last chapter, a theory of the development of the epic, is the 
logical conclusion of the earlier interpretations. The Norwegian 
version of the Bear’s Son mdrchen, other derivatives of which are 
the Icelandic stories of Grettir, Orm, and Samson the Fair (here 
for the first time presented in an English translation, p. 188 ff.), 
is fused with sixth-century Scandinavian history. The reign of 
Beowulf, pure fiction, is added to soften the final defeat of the 
Geats; the curse of the hord (the original version) accounts for 
the death of Beowulf and the downfall of his people. In this form 
the story reached England, where, by the beginning of the eighth 
century, an English poet composed the epic in essentially the form 
now preserved. 

Details of the findings may be open to question. A slight expan- 
sion of the notes, to which controversial matter is largely relegated, 
would make possible a fairer evaluation of opposing views. With 
this exception, your reviewer is in full sympathy with the volume; 
it is vivid, sincere, and logical. 

HENNING LARSEN. 

Uniwersity of Iowa. 
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Die Sprichwérter der Freidankpredigten. Proverbia Fridanci. 
Von JosePH Kuapper. Breslau, M. u. H. Marcus, 1927. 
1128. 


Die schlesischen Sprichwirter und Redensarten. Von Karu 
RotHer. Breslau, Ostdeutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1928. 4768S. 


Die deutsche Sprichworterkunde hat in den letzten Jahren einen 
starken Aufschwung genommen. Das gréfte zusammenfassende 
Werk ist Friedrich Seilers Deutsche Sprichwoérterkunde (Miinchen 
1922). Diesem hatte derselbe Forscher schon zwei kleinere Biicher 
vorangeschickt: Das deutsche Sprichwort (StraBburg 1918, aber 
erst 1921 erschienen) und Das deutsche Lehnsprichwort (5. Band 
des groBen Werkes Die Entwicklung der deutschen Kultur im Spie- 
gel des deutschen Sprichwortes, Halle 1921). Die beiden oben 
genannten Biicher sind nun auferordentliche wichtige Ergianz- 
ungen zu Seilers Werken. J. Klapper, der beste Kenner der deut- 
schen mittelalterlichen Predigthandschriften, liefert einen vor- 
trefflichen Beitrag zur Geschichte der grofen mittelalterlichen 
Sprichwoértersammlungen, zur genaueren Kenntnis ihrer Herkunft, 
ihrer Zusammenhinge und ihrer Verbreitung. Er bringt eine 
Fiille neueren Stoffes aus Predigten, die bisher fast samtlich unbe- 
kannt waren und auch jetzt nur handschriftlich auf den Biblio- 
theken liegen, zumeist in der Universitatsbibliothek zu Breslau. 
So ist es ihm gelungen, das schwierige Problem erheblich zu fér- 
dern und zu klaren, indem er die im deutschen Osten vorhandenen, 
bisher ginzlich unbeachteten Quellen verwertet und in sorgfaltiger 
Forscherarbeit untersucht. Der Ertrag an Sprichwortern, der sich 
in den sogenannten Freidankpredigten findet, ist sehr reich: 632 
lateinische und 499 deutsche. Diese Sprichworter hat Klapper 
iibersichtlich zusammengestellt und durch reichhaltige Anmerk- 
ungen erlautert. Er gib den Tag und den Kanzelspruch der Pre- 
digt an, in der sie stehen, und verzeichnet die Abweichungen 
etwaiger anderer Forschungen, auch gibt er die lehrhafte Nutz- 
anwendung an, der das Sprichwort dient, und vermerkt lateinische 
und deutsche Parallelfassungen. Neben dem sprichworterkund- 
lichen Ertrage ist auch der geschichtliche, kulturgeschichtliche und 
volkskundliche Gewinn groB. Einige Beispiele aus der Gruppe der 
deutschen Sprichworter seien genannt: 

Wen man dem hunde zu wil, zo hat er daz smeer gessen. Wes dy kw ist, 
der ezihet sy bey dem czayle. Wer ee zcu der mole kumpt, der melet ee. 
Was eyn gutter hocke werdyn wil, das krommyt sich yn zceiten. Man darff 
den tewfil nicht an dy want molen, her kommit wol selbir yn das hawsz. 
Wer sich zewisszen thoyr unde angil mengt, der qwetzet sich gerne. Die 
kateze libet den fisch addir terochs in wil sy nicht sich. “ Eyn lip suchit 
gerne das ander lip,” sprach der wolff und lughete in den gense stal. Ys 
mussen ofte dy ferkyl entgeldin, was dy zau gebrewth. Untrawe sleeth 
seyn eygen hirren. 

Das Werk von Rother ist eine hoch willkommene Bereicherung 
des Schatzes deutscher Sprichwérter und volkstiimlicher Redens- 
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arten. Es ist die erste landschaftliche Sprichwortersammlung von 
groBem Ausmaf. Es enthilt iiber 20 000 Belege, die aus der ge- 
samten vorausgehenden Literatur und auf Grund eigener Sammel- 
titigkeit zusammengestellt sind. Beriicksichtigt ist nicht nur die 
preuBische Provinz Schlesien, sondern auch das auferhalb der 
deutschen Reichsgrenzen liegende Gebiet, in dem die schlesische 
Mundart gesprochen wird, also die Oberlausitz, Nordbéhmen und 
das ehemalige dsterreichische, jetzt tschechische Schlesien. Das ist 
ein sehr groBer Vorteil, denn die Stammesgrenzen fallen tatsich- 
lich nicht mit den Staatsgrenzen zusammen, und das gesamte sude- 
tendeutsche Gebiet zu beiden Seiten des Gebirges ist ja nach 
geschichtlicher Entwicklung, nach Sitte, Brauch und Mundart 
durchaus schlesisch. Selbstverstindlich sind nun diese 20000 
Sprichworter und Redensarten nicht alle allein schlesisch, sondern 
zum erheblichen Teil allgemeines deutsches Gut; aber es sind auch 
nur solehe Wendungen aufgenommen, die wirklich in Schlesien 
bezeugt sind. Die Anordnung ist nicht alphabetisch, sondern nach 
Sachgebieten geordnet (Natur, Mensch, menschliche Gemeinschaft ; 

im einzelnen noch weiter gegliedert). Dieses Verfahren gewihrt 
eine ausgezeichnete Ubersicht iiber das sachlich zusammengehirige, 
wihrend ein sehr umfassendes und sorgfaltiges Worterverzeichnis 
das sofortige Auffinden jedes beliebigen Sprichwortes erméglicht. 
So finden wir z. B., auBerst lehrreich, alle volkstiimlichen Aus- 
driicke fiir krank sein und sterben, fiir das Trinken und seine 
Folgen beisammen, ebenso auch die Bezeichnungen fiir Ku und 
kiissen, ferner eine Menge Ortsneckereien, Mundartenscherze; alle 
Handwerke werden im Sprichwort gekennzeichnet, meist nicht sehr 
schmeichelhaft. 

So enthalt das Werk eine Fiille des Wertvollen. Ganz abgesehen 
von der grofen Zahl der Sprichworter selbst bietet es eine reiche 
Ubersicht iiber die verschiedenen schlesischen Mundarten und eréff- 
net auch fiir den Kenner erstaunlich weite Ausblicke in die Gestalt- 
ungskraft dieser Volkssprache, die unerschépflich ist an packenden, 
eindrucksvollen Bildern, an Eindringlichkeit, Anschaulichkeit und 
Wortspielen. Spielt sie doch selbst mit der eigenen Mundart, wenn 
etwa das Gebirgsschlesische die Formel prigt: “ Ala Nala hala ne, 
neie Nala hala a ne” (Alte Nagel halten nicht, neue Nagel halten 
auch nicht), oder wenn das Neiderlandische (Gegend um Glogau 
und Griinberg) mit seinen eigenartigen Vokalverhiltnissen den 
Mustersatz aufstellt: “Menne Brot bickt Braut” fiir “ Meine 
Braut bickt Brot.” Es gewihrt auch tiefe Einblicke in den Kul- 


turstand des Landes und seiner Bewohner, vor allem ist es aber — 


auch volkskundlich und psychologisch von hoher Bedeutung. 
Glaube und Aberglaube, Sitte und Brauch und Weltanschauung 
spiegeln sich prachtig in allerhand Redewendungen, und auch iiber 
Charakter und Gemiitsart gibt es treffliche Auskunft. 


HERMANN JANTZEN. 
Breslau 
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A Lecture on Lectures. By Str ArtHuR QuILLER-CoucH. Lon- 
don, Hogarth Press; New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1928. Pp. 
48. $1.00. 


The Development of English Biography. By Harotp Nicoxson. 
London, Hogarth Press; New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1928. 
Pp. 158. $1.25. 


“Pure biography,” Mr. Nicolson says, is “the truthful and 
deliberate record of an individual’s life written as a work of intel- 
ligence.” To be biography, it must not only satisfy interest and 
curiosity, which memoirs and letters do as well or better, it must 
also give the conviction that “some creative mind” has selected 
and composed the materials. There must result for the reader an 
acquisition of experience as well as of fact. And to be “ pure” 
it must not have “an undue desire to celebrate the dead,” nor “a 
purpose extraneous to the work itself,” nor “ an undue subjectivity ” 
in the writer, i. e., of the sort that led Izaak Walton to endow 
some of his subjects with his own characteristics. 

It is needless to say that there is not much “ pure” biography 
in English, nor‘in fact much notable impurity until the end of the 
eighteenth century. After Johnson’s “ Lives” there is more to be 
said. Mr. Nicolson has no desire to change the position generally 
given Boswell and Lockhart, although he feels that it is easy to give 
too much credit to Boswell and too little to fortunate opportunity 
and blind chance. His analysis of Lockhart’s achievement is 
enthusiastic and skillful. He points out the sure artistry with 
which Lockhart weaves in his themes, subordinates events, holds 
them to one side until he needs them; how he softens the less 
pleasing aspects of Scott by introducing them in the proper sur- 
roundings ; how ably he keeps the story going, for the vast amount of 
materials he uses; and with what skill he himself slips unobserved 
into the picture. 

The modern period Mr. Nicolson begins with Froude, in whose 
“Carlyle ” occurs, he thinks, the first notable instance of the satir- 
ical method. Sir Edmund Gosse’s “Father and Son,” a striking prod- 
uct of “ great courage, great originality, and consummate literary 
art,” he considers also “a triumphant experiment in a new form- 
ula”; by “ processes of exclusion ” (i. e., of forty-eight years of his 
father’s life) Gosse succeeded as far as can be done in combining 
“the maximum of scientific interest with the maximum of literary 
form.” That it is not possible, however, to combine those two 
interests satisfactorily, and that future biographers will not try to 
do so, Mr. Nicolson concludes from his analysis of Strachey’s 
“Queen Victoria.” Here the problem was one of condensation and 
compression, which can be achieved only by the biographer’s adopt- 
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ing a thesis; and that, as Mr. Nicolson recognizes, hardly results 
in “pure” biography. The entirely pure, in fact, is only to be 
obtained by a complete separation of the scientific interest, which 
demands all the facts, and the literary interest, which demands 
selection and exclusion; and we may therefore look forward to 
“ literary ” biographies, mostly imaginary, on the one hand, and on 
the other to sociological and philosophic biographies—even “ studies 
of internal secretions.” It seems that purity is only achieved 
when literary biography need not be true, scientific biography not 
readable. 

In a shorter lecture introducing this series Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch considers the question Are Lectures Necessary At All? 
His discussion is polished and witty, his conclusion not very new 
or helpful. It may be summarily but fairly stated as this: that 
bad lectures (of which there are too many) are bad, that good 
lectures (which may be so as much by the lecturer’s emotional sincer- 
ity as by brilliant elocution) are good, and that the Socratic method 
is best of all. 


Forp K. Brown. 
St. John’s College. 


Annapolis, Md. 


The Poetical Works of Sir John Denham. Edited with notes and 
introduction by THEoDoRE Howarp BANKs, JR. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1928. Pp. xi-+ 362. $5.00. 


Evidences of a Growing Taste for Nature in the Age of Pope. 
By PrapHULLA Kumar Das. Calcutta University Press, 1928. 
Pp. 64. 


It is very pleasant indeed that in the year when Cooper’s Hill 
itself came at last to be exploited by a real-estate concern, the poem 
Cooper’s Hill should appear, with Denham’s other works, in the 
beautiful and scholarly edition of Professor Banks. His Intro- 
duction furnishes an admirable biographical sketch together with a 
discussion of Denham’s place as a poet, and the text is followed 
by various appendices of considerable value concerning the canon 
of Denham’s works and the vogue of Cooper’s Hill. In the last 
appendix (a list of early editions) one could wish that we might 
have had more complete bibliographical descriptions. One wants 
to know, for example, if Cato Major of 1669 is a 12mo. The 
British Museum, furthermore, has an edition of a part of Certain 
Verses .. . to be re-printed with the second edition of Gondibert 
(1653) that seems to differ from the one used by Banks (see page 
317 note). It isa 12mo [Sigs: A in 8; B in 4 leaves] of 24 pages, 
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the last of which is marked “ Finis.” It seems to differ in small 
matters of spelling and punctuation from the edition used by 
Banks, and it does not include the poems printed by him on 
pages 322-324. 

The important thing in such an edition is the text, and that 
here printed seems, after collation of about a third of it with at 
least one basic version, to be extremely accurate. The reviewer has 
found only one apparent misprint in Denham’s text: on page 160, 
line 13, fit appears for sit. Since either word makes good sense, 
the confusion was natural. Incidentally one wonders why Banks 
did not collate the 1668 text of this poem (“The Destruction of 
Troy ”) with the original edition of 1656. He would have found 
practically no variants except sit, just mentioned, and The for 
His in line 539 of the poem; but technically all the. variant spell- 
ings and punctuation should have been noted. One is similarly 
puzzled that in an edition where meticulous care has kept the 
text so clean of error, the marginal notes of the 1668 printing of 
Cooper’s Hill are not reproduced intact—not that it matters much 
except as technique. Banks has in a very few cases silently cor- 
rected obvious misprints in early editions, and since he has done 
so, would it not have been possible to make, giving due notice, one 
or two further changes of almost the same sort? Cato Major in 
I, 133, of his poem lives in Sabinium; and in III, 63, in Sabinum: 
the first spelling seems wrong. More important is the probable 
error of the early editions of the poem in failing to place a period 
after I, 109, of Cato Major. 

In the part of the volume written by Banks himself there are 
one or two misprints: page 69 (note) has Phillip. for Philip.; and 
on page 327 in Mr. Wise’s letter we have Atken for Aitkin. 
Apparently the last statement in the important but (to this re- 
viewer) unconvincing note on page 202 is a slip. It asserts that 
Cato Major was first printed in 1669; but the poem appears in 
the 1668 Poems, from which Banks seems to have reprinted it. 
Anthony Wood’s manner of listing this poem makes one feel that 
he probably saw a 12mo edition dated 1648. There may well 
be other misprints in the volume, but the reviewer feels certain 
that they are few and that they will not impair the authority of 
Banks’s text, for which he deserves both thanks and congratulations. 

The careful editing of Cooper’s Hill may serve to remind us of 
the fact that the poem created a special type of descriptive poetry. 
Such reminders are necessary when works like that of Mr. Das 
continue to appear in which only one type of “nature” poetry is 
considered. The old sport of trying to find new bits of landscape 
in the poetry of 1700-1730 (years of no real unity as a period) 
ought to give way to a characterization of the several different 
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fashions in which nature was then used in poetry. Such charac- 
terization, while recognizing the sense-perception of landscape, 
would treat other uses besides the sensuous as notable in the period. 
Das writes pleasantly and, from the relatively few authors he 
treats, collects very interesting quotations. He has no new con- 
clusions. 


GEORGE SHERBURN. 


Unwersity of Chicago. 


Quelques Aspects du Romantisme Contemporain. JEAN THOMas. 
Etudes frangaises fondées sur l’initiative de la société des 
professeurs frangais en Amérique. Seiziéme Cahier. Paris. 
Les Belles Lettres, 1928. 69 pp. 


Le titre de ce petit livre indique assez combien le sujet en était 
brilant et semé de périls: definitions du romantisme, généralisa- 
tions sur la littérature contemporaine, voila des difficultés qui ont 
exercé, et souvent égaré, ces derniers temps, la sagacité des critiques. 
M. J. Thomas, l’un des maitres les plus brillants de la jeune 
université frangaise, a su écrire la-dessus des pages d’une pensée 
trés mfire et d’un style souple et ferme dans sa belle condensation, 
qui ne peuvent manquer de faire réfiéchir tous ceux qu’intéresse le 
mouvement actuel des lettres frangaises. 

L’auteur s’est proposé de rechercher ce qu’il y a de romantique 
dans la littérature actuelle; il choisit trois traits dominants sur 
lesquels accord semble généralement se faire parmi ennemis et 
défenseurs du romantisme en quéte d’une définition de ce terme 
redoutable: le primat de la sensibilité, ’@panouissement spontané 
de la personnalité, et le déclin des disciplines de V’esprit. Dans 
trois chapitres correspondant a ces trois divisions, il envisage donc 
le romantisme contemporain. Nous ne chicanerons pas M. Thomas 
sur cette définition du romantisme, en particulier sur le troisiéme 
élément qui préte un peu au vague et correspond en effet au chapitre 
le moins net de son étude. Puisqu’il faut s’entendre sur le sens 
de ces mots avant de s’en servir, acceptons, quittes 4 nuancer ensuite 
tout ceci, que classicisme veuille dire état d’esprit, (et par suite 
littérature) de tonalité intellectuelle dominante, et romantisme, 
Pétat d’esprit ot la sensibilité et Vimagination l’emportent au 
contraire sur l’intelligence, sans que jamais, bien entendu, le groupe 
de tendances réprimé disparaisse entiérement. 

Si lon admet ceci, nous croyons, 4 l’encontre de M. Thomas, 
que la grande majorité de notre production contemporaine montre 
la prédominance d’éléments classiques sur les éléments romantiques, 
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et que, dans la mesure ou l’on peut généraliser en ces matiéres, 
nous vivons actuellement dans une période plus proche du néo- 
classicisme. Il] est curieux d’ailleurs que M. Thomas lui-méme 
s’en soit si bien rendu compte qu'il ait dai sans cesse lutter pour 
ne pas le reconnaitre. Pour remplir la tache qu’il s’était assignée, 
il a adopté presque partout un ton défensif et commencé par soutenir 
que toutes les apparences semblent indiquer au contraire que 
Vintelligence, le désir de comprendre, la froideur et la sécheresse 
Yemportent actuellement sur le sentiment, mais que ce ne sont la 
que des apparences. Aprés avoir noté par exemple la faible place 
que tient l’amour chez nos jeunes romanciers, le mépris qu’ils 
professent pour le sentiment en général, pour l’emphase, pour les 
mouvements violents de la passion, leur gotit des techniques et 
des questions de métier, va-t-il en conclure que l’intellectualité 
est le trait dominant de notre littérature actuelle? Non, M. 
Thomas s’ingénie 4 contredire ces apparences: il veut trouver 
dans la chasse aux sensations, dans l’attention aigiie que les auteurs 
d’aujourd’hui accordent’ 4 la vie physique, dans “J’effort pour 
surprendre l’instinct dans son jaillissement,” des indices d’un 
romantisme persistant. Nous répondrions précisément que cette 
recherche de sensations frappantes, d’images cinématographiques, 
la littérature sportive d’un Jean Prévost s’appliquant a saisir en 
lui-méme le mécanisme de ses réactions musculaires aussi bien que 
mentales, sont chez nos contemporains la marque d’une lucidité et 
d’une maitrise de soi peu communes, d’une intelligence acharnée 
a s’analyser, d’une volonté de faire dans l’oeuvre d’art, acte de 
création consciente, souvent méme de combinaison voulue, qui ne 
laisse rien 4 l’inspiration aveugle des romantiques et se défie de la 
spontanéité. M. Thomas, il est vrai, ajoute une remarque trés fine: 
Pardeur méme que mettent les jeunes gens d’aujourd’hui & faire 
taire en eux la voix du sentiment, leur désir acharné de paraitre 
ironiques et secs, de méme que leur recherche quasi mystique de 
disciplines nouvelles, décélerait, dans leur poursuite d’un nouveau 
classicisme, un romantisme caché. Pour désirer l’équilibre avec 
une telle intensité, il faut se sentir secrétement malade. Et nous 
accorderons bien volontiers. Mais qu’est-ce 4 dire, sinon que nos 
contemporains, pas plus qu’un Racine ou qu’un La Fontaine, ne 
cherchent—ou ne réussissent—a tuer en eux les émotions et les 
sentiments. Ils veulent les soumettre 4 l’intelligence, voila tout.* 

N’allons done point conclure que la littérature francaise depuis 


*Les gofits mémes des jeunes écrivains contemporains indiquent assez 
quel est le ton dominant de nctre époque; le dédain pour un Maeterlinck, 
~~ un Ibsen, méme pour un Barrés, l’indifférence souvent injuste pour 
es grands romantiques du siécle dernier, le déclin de faveur d’un Berg- 
son et peut-étre d’un Claudel; et par contre l’admiration qui va 4 tout 
art qui est voulu, réfiéchi, savamment gouverné et consciemment combiné, 
& un Racine, un Stendhal, un Baudelaire. un Mallarmé, un Valéry. 
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la guerre rappelle en aucune facgon Descartes, Boileau et le clas- 
sicisme de 1600. Nous restons tous plus ou moins romantiques, 
et les Maurras et les Benda plus que tous les autres. Le simple 
fait que nous venons aprés cet admirable ébranlement du début 
du dix-neuviéme siécle auquel on donne surtout le nom de roman- 
tisme, signifie que nous en gardons l’empreinte indélébile ; cela seul 
nous empécherait 4 jamais de redevenir pareils aux contemporains 
de Louis XIV.? Seulement ce romantisme latent de nos con- 
temporains est le plus souvent refoulé; il est moins frappant que 
leur classicisme, moins fécond aussi, croyons-nous. Concluerons- 
nous que notre littérature actuelle, dans sa poursuite d’un nouveau 
classicisme, applique 4 demi-consciemment le conseil d’un de ses 
maitres les plus aimés: “ L’oeuvre classique ne sera belle et forte 
qu’en raison de son romantisme dompté.” * 


HENRI PEYRE. 
Yale University. 


La Mode des Contes de Fées. 1685-1700. Un Episode Littéraire 
de la Fin du XVII™ Siécle. Par Mary ExizasetH Storer. 
Paris, Champion, 1928. (Bibliothéque de la R. L. C., vii + 


288 pp.). 


It is perhaps not without interest to remark that we have here 
within a year the third volume in this excellent collection written 
by a former student at Smith College. 

The subject was particularly well suited to a woman’s pen, and 
Miss Storer did it justice. In saying this, the writer surely does 
not mean that there is no very scientific side to the subject; on the 
contrary, one is surprised to find how much had not been done in 
a scholarly way before, and the author has spared no effort to solve 
many problems. As an illustration, one needs only to read her 
chapter on Mme de Murat, all about her rediscovery, in the bibli- 
othéque de 1’Arsenal, of the manuscript of the Journal, and her 
demonstration of the unreliability of the edition given by the 
marquis de Paulmy, and of the indications regarding the same 
Mme de Murat’s tales in the Bibliothéque des Romans, from where 
they passed into the Cabinet des Fées. The same minute care is 
taken elsewhere; there are 23 pages of bibliography, if you please. 
We also note that the “je”, usually so profuse in ladies’ writing, 


* Voir la-dessus les réflexions si suggestives de M. L. Cazamian, auxquel- 
les la seule ambition de ces remarques est de renvoyer le lecteur, dans 
“La Notion de Retours Périodiques dans l’Histoire Littéraire,” Annales de 
VUniversité de Paris, Mars, 1926. 

* André Gide, Incidences, p. 38. 
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is rarely used ; and yet in cases like those mentioned above, it would 
be justified. See another case on p. 160, where Miss Storer calls 
attention to an important correction to be made in Barbier’s 
classical Dictionnaire des Ouvrages anonymes. 

The scope of the book is clearly limited ; the vogue of the “ contes 
de fées” proper lasted just about 15 years (1685-1700) before 
taking gradually the new form of the “conte philosophique ” im- 
mortalized by Voltaire and Diderot. The authors treated are 
Mme d’Aulnoy, Melle Lhéritier, Melle Bernard, Charles Perrault, 
Melle de La Force, P.-F. Nodot and Jean d’Arras, Mme de Murat, 
Chevalier de Mailly, Préhac, Mme Durand, Mme d’Auneuil, and 
a few writers in the Provinces. The chapters on Perrault and on 
Mme de Murat will be found to be among the most interesting, 
both as regards erudition and sound appreciation. The book 
reveals the striking fact that Perrault was far from being the 
“createur du genre” as one often thinks, but only the most 
talented representative. Indeed the fashion was in full swing 
before he took a hand in it. This does not diminish his merit, 
however, since we have come to understand better and better of 
late that it is not the one who does first that necessarily lives, but 
the one who does best. 

We notice in Miss Storer the American tendency to take the word 
criticism only in its adverse sense; her whole chapter—not lacking 
in interest at all—“les Critiques des Contes de Fées ” is made of 
the attacks on the “ genre” (except a few words, p. 217). How 
relevant it would have been to quote from some of those who con- 
tributed to make the conte de fées popular by their praise! The 
data available on the “Sources des Contes de Fées” (Ch. XV) 
are only summarized; there is still an immense amount of work 
to be done in that field. We should hesitate to endorse the idea 
contained in the “ Conclusion ”, viz., that the contes de fées were 
taken up in some way to “ maintenir pleinement l’illusion du grand 
régne . . . pour oublier les réalités cruelles” (p. 253). Was it 
not simply, as so often suggested in the course of the book, a new 
way for ladies to express their préciosité? One must not forget 
that even on the eve of the French Revolution, the nobility was so 
little aware of what was going on that a grande dame of the court, 
when hearing of a revolution over lack of bread, coined the well- 
known phrase, “ que ne mangent-ils des giteaux? ” 

The author’s French is surprisingly good, even “ elegant,” and 
the few errors that have crept in may be due to the printer (e g. 
p. 51, lachée for léche; p. 81, joindre for rejoindre; p. 204, a St. 
Miel for en St. Miel). 


Atsert ScHINzZ. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Poetic Edda, translated by Lez M. HOLLANDER. University 
of Texas Press, Austin, 1928. Pp. xxxi + 396. 


For many years Mr. Hollander has lived with the Elder Edda. 
We are now given the fruits of his long intimacy, thanks to the 
generosity of the University of Texas, which wisely undertook the 
publication of a work of great cultural value, however small the 
intake in dollars and cents. Both Press and translator are to be 
congratulated. It is good to have in print the interpretation of 
this great monument which Mr. Hollander has given us, line by line 
and poem by poem. Scholars will profit by the translator’s views, 
even where they disagree with him, and the general public will no 
longer be confined to the one complete English translation hereto- 
fore availiable. 

Mr. Hollander begins with an introduction of 25 pages, designed 
to give to the general reader enough background to enable him to 
read the poems with some idea of their historical setting and signi- 
ficance. The task is well carried out. In a few particulars, how- 
ever, I cannot agree with the writer. Pagan Scandinavian civiliza- 
tion was stimulated, not “ occasionally ” (p. vii) but continuously, 
by impulses from the South. The Renaissance (p.ix) did not re- 
inforce the antiquarian activity of the Icelanders, if we take the 
word in its usual sense; humanism was interested in classical anti- 
quity, and scorned the vernacular literature, so far as this strayed 
from classical models. If the continental Scandinavians became 
newly alive to Northern antiquity, this revival of interest was due 
to the Reformation rather than to the Renaissance; the writings 
of Arngrim the learned played no small part in the revival, it must 
be added. It is an error to say that Saxo ascribes to Icelandic 
sources the substance of his work. I think it unlikely that the 
sagas owe their “type-form” (p. xx) to Irish models; certainly 
this origin remains to be proved. Stereotyped figures like kennings 
are by no means peculiar to Old Germanic verse (p. xxii) ; compare 
such well-known modern English kennings as finny tribe ‘ fish.’ 
The juxtaposition of two stresses, without intervening unstressed 
syllable, is not at all offensive (p. xxv) either to the classical or 
to the modern ear. Indeed, our ears enjoy lines like Tennyson’s 


Break, break, break 


with its three juxtaposed stresses and a total want of unstressed 
syllables. The translation itself is a competent one, and shows 
poetical insight as well as grammatical accuracy. The style would 
be improved, I think, by the use of a simpler, less archaized diction ; 
for example, sat instead of sate. Now and then needless emenda- 
tions are adopted, as Havamdal 111, Hyndluljéd 14, Grottaséngr 22 
(for which see AfnF xu11 234 ff.). I can see no excuse for emend- 
ing a text when the reading of the manuscript makes good sense 
and good meter, as it does in the three cases cited. The volume 
has entirely too many misprints and other typographical errors. 


Kemp MALONE. 
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We are indebted to Professor Hyder E. Rollins for two additions 
to the notable series he is supplying to students of Elizabethan 
lyric poetry. The first of these, The Paradise of Dainty Devices 
(Harvard University Press, 1927), gives us our first critical edition 
of this popular miscellany. It is based upon careful collation 
of nine of the ten editions that appeared between 1576 and 1606; 
no copies of the 1577 edition are extant. Mr. Rollins has added 
facsimile title-pages, a detailed introduction, a commentary and 
a glossary to the usual critical apparatus. The table of variations in 
contents and authorship in these nine editions, and the commentary, 
are valuable not only for the better understanding of the poems 
but even more to students of general Elizabethan literature. It 
would be easy to illustrate this point, but a simple instance must 
suffice: the remarkably full annotations of the proverbs and com- 
monplaces especially characteristic of this anthology. 

The second of Mr. Rollins’s new books initiates an undertaking of 
the utmost importance, an edition of Tottel’s Miscellany (Harvard, 
vol. 1, 1928). The first volume is now available, containing 
in sumptuous form, the text and the critical apparatus. Mr. 
Rollins collates the first eight editions of the Miscellany, 1577-1587, 
and supplies also a table of variations from the first two of the 
three editions of 1577 in Mr. Arber’s text. These notes illustrate 
the deficiencies of Mr. Arber’s texts, and his extraordinary habit 
of putting, in numerous cases, a false reading into his text of A, 
and then calling attention in a foot-note to a “ correct reading” 
which he claims to have found in B. Mr. Rollins rightly justifies 
his own labors of collation of the original editions on the ground 
that these variants and misprints “throw a flood of light on the 
degeneration of texts under the hands of Elizabethan printers ”; 
the pages devoted to Arber’s reprint also show that such degenera- 
tion is by no means attributable solely to the Elizabethans. 

Fuller comment must be reserved until the appearance of the 
volume containing Mr. Rollins’s Introduction and Commentary. 
Meanwhile, since we do not know how large are the editions of 
these valuable books, it is surely our duty to urge all librarians 
and good Elizabethans to order their copies forthwith, for they 
are indispensable. 

E. G. 


The publication of The Poems of Nathaniel Wanley, in the 
choice Tudor and Stuart Library (Oxford University Press, Ameri- . 
can Branch, 1928) is somewhat of an event. Mr. L. C. Martin, 
the editor, first called attention to the work of this previously 
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unknown poet in an essay in 1925, and published for the first time 
twelve lyrics and one narrative. Now he gathers all the work 
attributable to Wanley, forty-three poems, in an admirable edition, 
with introduction and commentary. Wanley, previously known only 
as the author of The Wonders of the Little World: Or, a General 
History of Man, from which Robert Browning derived his story 
of the Pied Piper, now becomes of interest as the continuator, in 
the last part of the seventeenth century, of the influence of 
Vaughan and the metaphysical school, and, in his narrative verse, 
as a forerunner of the Augustans. He lived between 1634 and 
1680, was a Cambridge man, a librarian who catalogued the Harleian 
MSS., vicar of Holy Trinity, Coventry. Mr. Martin’s introduction 
reveals Wanley’s real charm of character, humor, interest in 
“ wonders,” resemblance to Burton in his compilation of Murders, 
great Lovers, Magicians, Witches, Wizards, Dreams. Mr. Martin 
finds his lyrical inspiration more level than that of Vaughan, 
though less fine, and rightly claims for these poems a share of 
our interest. 


E. G. 


B. M. Ward has published a biography entitled The Seventeenth 
Earl of Oxford (London, John Murray, 1928), which contains 
much material of interest to students of Elizabethan literature. 
Controversial questions are for the most part avoided, Mr. Ward’s 
purpose being to tell the story of Edward de Vere’s life. He pre- 
sents a quite different figure from the one conventionally known 
as “ Burghley’s ill-conditioned son-in-law.” The stipend from the 
Queen, he holds, was in payment for the Earl’s literary work, 
such, for example, as a share in the writing of Lyly’s comedies, 
certainly the lyrics, probably also the text. This contentior appears 
to be based chiefly on the statement in The Arte of English Poesie 
and elsewhere that Oxford was a leading writer of comedies, and 
on the somewhat fantastic theory (first stated by M. Feuillerat) 
that a mere secretary like Lyly would not have dared to touch 
on matters of state through allegorical comedy. Again, Oxford 
at least compiled the Hundreth Sundrie Flowers ascribed to 
Gascoigne, and it is hinted, though not fully stated, that he had 
a hand in more important work during the period of eclipse. Thus 
Mr. Ward appears to lay the foundation for Mr. Looney's wild 
surmise that Oxford wrote many of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Students of Spenser will be interested in the discussion of 
“Willy ” and the “Gentle Spirit” of the Teares of the Muses. 
“Willy,” he holds, is Sidney; the “Gentle Spirit” is Oxford. 
That Lyly did not merit the epithet of “gentle” is probably 
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correct; that Oxford, “sitting in idle ease” after 1591, “ gentle” 
as opposed to “base-born,” and a writer of comedies, fits the 
description better is no doubt true, but Mr. Ward makes no more 
than a plausible conjecture. Those interested in Gabriel Harvey 
should study the “ Interlude ” beginning at page 178, the distinc- 
tion throughout the book between Oxford’s Euphuists and the 
romanticism of Sidney and others, and the references to Harvey 
that may be traced through the index. 


E. G. 


A Treasury of English Aphorisms. Edited by Logan PEARSALL 
SmitH. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1928. Pp. 
viii + 262. $2.00. This is by no means a collection of familiar 
quotations. Mr. Smith, while not seeking the bizarre, has avoided 
the hackneyed and, being a man of thought, taste, and wide read- 
ing, has produced a fresh, interesting book. He quotes from Pope’s 
prose not his poetry and gives but three extracts from Shakespeare. 
The authors most frequently cited are Chesterfield, Emerson, Hali- 
fax, Hazlitt, Santayana, and, most of all, Johnson, of whom Mr. 
Smith writes: “He is the greatest of our English aphorists— 
indeed for the number, the originality of his apophthegms, he has 
no equal in the world.” The extracts are arranged under seventy- 
three heads and preceded by an introduction covering fifty pages 
which is discriminating and sound and at the same time good 
reading. 


R. D. H. 


Suffizvokal nach Kurzer Tonsilbe vor r, n, m im Angelsich- 
ischen. By Guora WeEBER. Leipzig, Mayer and Miiller, 1927 
(Palaestra, 156). Pp. vii+ 143. 10 M. The development of 
the post-tonic vowels in Old English and from Old English to 
Middle English is one of the most. variegated and bewildering 
chapters of English phonology. Nowhere else is the student so 
poignantly reminded that although sound developments are cer- 
tainly not lawless, the laws to be formulated are amazingly com- 
plicated. Such simplifications as those of Cosijn and Luick are 
sound so far as they go, but they give, after all, only an imperfect 
notion of the real state of affairs. It is the great merit of Dr. 
Weber’s work that it brings together all the scattered and confus- 
ing materials, arranges them neatly, and, without concealing the 
complexity of the data, does enable one to survey them in an 
ordered way. The first three chapters deal with syncope and 
developed vowels before r, n, and m, and a fourth chapter gives a 
lucid and informing summary. The omission of | here is explained 
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by the fact that this has already been treated by H. Weye (PBB., 
30, 84-131). Weber’s monograph, like Weye’s, whose work it 
carries on, is a model of close and exact linguistic investigation. 


M. B. RUUD. 


Altenglisches Lesebuch fiir Anfanger. Von Max Forster. Pp. 


x+ 69. Third ed., Heidelberg, 1928. This edition is practically 
a reprint of the previous one, but certain articles in the glossary 
have been done over, and three pages of nachtraige have been added. 
The little book is well adapted to its purpose. 


K. M. 


An Anglo-Saxon Book of Verse and Prose. By W. J. SEncE- 
FIELD. Pp. xii 473. Manchester, 1928. This volume is an 
anthology, or book of selections. The Anglo-Sazon of the title 
means ‘ Old English.’ The same term, in another recent anthology, 
is used in the sense ‘ Middle and Modern English.’ It is unfor- 
tunate that scholars persist in using in the very titles of their 
books a term so ambiguous. Professor Sedgefield’s book is divided 
into two parts, verse and prose, each with its own notes and glos- 
sary; the two parts have also been published as separate volumes. 
The prose part, curiously enough, includes a certain amount of 
verse. The editor has given us a good selection of texts. His notes, 
however, are not altogether up-to-date. Thus, his remarks (p. 137) 
on Widsith 115 ignore Jiriczek’s conclusive article in Engl. Stud. 


Liv, 15 ff., and many other like examples might be cited. 


K. M. 


La Poésie néo-latine et la Renaissance des Lettres antiques en 
France (1500-1549). By D. Murarasv. Paris, J. Gamber, 1928. 
xvi+ 184 pp. 20 fr. This is an interesting study of the neo- 
Latin poetry written in France during the first half of the Six- 
teenth Century. The author discusses the spread of the New 
Learning in France, the influence and example of Italy, the na- 
tional spirit of these French poets, and their prevailingly religious 
and moral tone, the patronage of King Francis I, the founding 
of the Collége Royal, the opposition offered by the Church (“la 
meute sorbonique”), the triumph of humanism, its contempt for 
the “ barbarism ” of the preceding century, and its attitude toward 
the improvement and development of the French language. The 
important names are Robert Gaguin, Pierre de Bur, Guillaume du 
Bellay, Germain Brice d’Auxerre, Valerand de la Varanne; Nicolas 
Barthélemy, Nicolas Bourbon l’Ancien, Jean Visagier (“ Vul- 
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teius”), Etienne Dolet; Salmon Macrin (“Horace francais”), 
J.-C. Scaliger, Théodore de Béze. On p. 32 the author might 
have mentioned the sacred eclogues written by Antonio Geraldini, 
and printed at Rome in 1485. And the Mantuanus mentioned 
on p. 175 was named Baptista, not Franciscus. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


Aeneae Silvii De Curtalwum Miseriis Epistola, Edited by 
FRED P. Mustarp. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. . 
102. $1.50. It should be unnecessary to call to the attention of 
Renaissance scholars the work that Professor Mustard is doing, both 
so unobtrusively and so well, namely, bringing out editions of the 
Latin writers of the sixteenth century. It should be unnecessary, 
—but is it? In the development of scholarship there are definite 
stages ;—the Shakespearean bibliography illustrates this. Interest 
first centered on critical appreciation; then_followed the attempt 
to interpret the play by a study of the life of the author; the next 
step was the production of a careful text; then came a study of the . 
Elizabethan drama as a whole, to discover Shakespeare’s place in the 
movement; and finally a study of the whole development of the 
drama in Europe. But this sequence must not be considered 
chronologically; all the various stages are flourishing simul- 
taneously today, and yielding results. 

In the sixteenth century, however, it is the last stage that is par- 
ticularly important. It seems logical that, in discussing any book, 
the aim of the author should be chiefly considered, and if a writer 
is trying to imitate another author, surely the critic should be 
acquainted with the work imitated. But in discussing English 
literature of the sixteenth century, the difficulty is two-fold. The 
writers read Italian and Latin with great facility and a sense of 
artistic inferiority caused them to copy, or adapt, works that have 
been forgotten. The Latin works, especially, are inaccessible, in 
black letter, and in poor texts. Our temptation is, therefore, to 
ignore the exemplar and to consider the derivative as an independ- 
ent creation. 

It is here that we are all indebted to Professor Mustard’s series, 
“ Studies in the Renaissance Pastoral.” Its importance may be il- 
lustrated by the De Curialium Miseriis. This jeu d’esprit, written 
by Aeneas Silvius thirteen years before he became pope, was imi- 
tated in Spanish by Guevara, in French by Octovien de Saint- 
Gelais, and in English by Barclay. Then in 1548 the Spanish imi- 
tation was adapted by Brian for English readers, a second edition of 
which appeared in 1575. Surely it is not overstating the case to 
insist that serious students of the literature of the sixteenth century, 
Spanish, French, or English, should know the original to under- 
stand one of the tendencies of the period. 
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There is no space left to comment on the attractiveness of Profes- 
sor Mustard’s little book, on the convenience of its size, on the 
clearness of its printing, or on the suggestiveness of its annotations. 
In the brief space that the editor has allotted me all that I can hope 
to make clear is that all of us, students in the Renaissance, are 
heavily indebted to the work of Professor Mustard. 


JOHN M. BERDAN. 


L’Encyclopédie. Par JosepH Lecras (Collection Grands Evéne- 
ments Littéraires). Amiens, Malfére, 1928. Pp. 170. D’Holbach 
et ses Amis. Par René Husert (Collection Christianisme et Civili- 
sation). Paris, Delpeuch, 1928. Pp. 224. Deux petits mais excel- 
lents volumes sur les “ Philosophes.” Le premier raconte une fois de 
plus, mais dégagé de tout élément étranger et de tout parti-pris, 
les luttes de Diderot et de ses amis pour faire publier la grande 
oeuvre collective et de propagande. Malgré l’objectivité du récit, 
on ne peut qu’étre presque décontenancé par le manque de scrupule, 
et aussi par l’ignorance des adversaires de l’Encyclopédie. Il 
était bon d’avoir le récit de cette lutte fait par un moderne et 
dans l’esprit que nous réclamons de la présentation des questions 
Whistoire de la littérature. (Si on veut du reste, s’assurer qu’il 
y avait 4 l’occasion manque de science chez les Encyclopédistes 
aussi, on pourra relire le livre de Dimier, Buffon, Paris, 1919.) 
Le second volume se rapporte aussi a la lutte des idées au XVIII*® 
siécle. L’auteur est pleinement conscient que D’Holbach n’est pas 
une figure de premiére grandeur. Elle ne peut cependant pas 
étre laissée tout a fait dans ’ombre. M. Hubert a donné juste 
sa part 4 celui qu’on a un peu méchamment, mais pas tout 4 fait 
sans injustice appelé “le maitre d’hétel des Encyclopédistes.” 
Toutefois, son activité ne se bornait pas 4 étre trés hospitalier 
et offrir d’excellents diners. Ses deux mérites littéraires ou philo- 
sophiques sont selon M. Hubert: d’abord, d’avoir fait connaitre 
4 l’étranger les travaux scientifiques de Allemagne d’alors; et en 
second lieu d’avoir donné dans son Systéme de la Nature, “un 
compendium de tous les arguments que la métaphysique des sciences 
naturelles pouvait invoquer au XVIII® siécle en faveur des hy- 
pothéses matérialistes” (p. 74). Il en a montré la valeur, mais 
il en a aussi trahi l’insuffisance—ce que Voltaire surtout lui 
reprochait. Voltaire craignait de voir la cause des “ philosophes ” 
affaiblie par tant d’audace—ou de candeur—d’une part; et aussi 
qu’on ne lui attribuat, 4 lui Voltaire, la paternité de cet ouvrage, 
car D’Holbach (comme Voltaire le faisait parfois) ne signait 
jamais ses livres; et Voltaire avait 4 répondre d’assez de méfaits 
sans qu’on le rendit responsable encore de celui-la. 


ALBERT SCHINZ. 
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Ebering, 1928. 158 pp. M. 6.20. 
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Imle, Fanny.—Novalis. Seine philoso- 
phische Weltanschauung. Paderborn: F. 
Schéningh, 1928. viii, 152 pp. M. 7.50. 

Jahrbuch der Kleist-Gesellschaft. Hrsg. 
v. Georg Minde-Pouet u. Jul. Petersen. 1927 
u. 1928. [Schriften d. Kleist-Gesellschaft, 
Bd. 9/10]. Berlin: Weidmann, 1928. viii, 
173 pp. M. 12. 


Jean Paul Kalender.—Hrsg. von der Jean 
Paul-Gesellschaft. (Schriftleitung v. Georg 


Regler). Jg. 2. 1929. Bayreuth: G. 
Niehrenheim in Komm. [1928]. 72 pp. 
M. 1. 


Kahle, Carl.—Hermann Lins, Gorch Fock, 
Walter Flex als Vaterlandsbejaher [tber- 


lieferung u. Wiederaufstieg. Bd. 1]. Min- 
den i. W.: W. Kohler [1928]. 147 pp. 
M. 4.50. 


Kaufmann, F, W., and Balduf, E. W.— 
Inductive Readings in German. Book III. 
Introduction to German Political and Cul- 
tural History. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press [1929]. xiv, 231 pp. $1.50. 


Kern, Marie.—Daniel Georg Morhof. Ein 
Beitrag z. Gesch. d.deu. Literaturschreibung 
im 17 Jh. [Diss. Freiburg]. Leipzig: O. 
Harrassowitz, 1928. v, v, 101 pp. M. 6. 


Kippenberg.—Katalog der Sammlung Kip- 
penberg. 2. Ausgabe, Bd. 1. 2 u. Reg. Leip- 
zig: Insel-Verlag, 1928. xviii, 316; viii, 
330; 209 pp., 70 plates. 4°. M. 160. 

Klamfoth, Herm.—Wer war Ernst Miiller- 
Holm? Das Leben eines unbekannten Schrift- 
stellers. Berlin: Buchdruckerei “ Siid-West,” 
1928. 48 pp. M. 1. 


Knittermeyer, Hinrich.—Schelling und die 
Romantische Schule [Gesch. d. Philosophie 
in Einzeldarstellungen. Abt. 7, I, Bd. 30-31]. 
Miinchen: E. Reinhardt, 1929. 482 pp. 
M. 12. 


Leitzmann, Alb.—Kleinere mhd. lehrge- 
dichte. Heft 1. Tirol u. Fridebant, Wins- 
becke, Winsbeckin. 2., verb. u. erw. Aufl. 
[Altd. Textbibliothek, Nr. 9]. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1928. xxxiii, 53 pp. M. 1.80. 

Lensing, Elise.—Briefe an Friedrich Heb- 
bel u. Christine Hebbel. Hrsg. v. Rud. 
Kardel. Berlin: B. Behrs Verl, 1928. xxxi, 
223 pp. M. 7. 


Lussky, A. E.—Ein ungedruckter Brief 
von Friedrich Gerstiicker. [S.-A. aus Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Geschichtsblitter, 1928, S. 
195-209]. 

Mahr, August C.—Dramatische Situations- 
bilder und -bildtypen. Eine Studie zur 
Kunstgeschichte des Dramas [Stanford Univ. 
Publications, Lang. and Lit., Vol. IV, No. 1]. 
Stanford University, Cal.: Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1928. 95 pp. 


Melchinger, Siegfried.—Dramaturgie des 


Sturms und Drangs. Gotha: L. Klotz, 1929, 
vii, 123 pp. M. 3.60. 

Meyer, Hildegard.—Nord-Amerika im Ur. 
teil des deutschen Schrifttums bis zur Mitte 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. Eine Untersuchung 
fiber Kiirnbergers “ Amerika-Miiden.” Mit 
einer Bibliographie [Ubersee-Geschichte, Bd, 
3]. Hamburg: Friederichsen, de Gruyter & 
Co., 1929. vi, 166 pp. M. 10. 


Miiller, Werner A.—Die archiiologische 
Dichtung in ihrem Umfang und Gehalt. 
Eine Untersuchung d. Beziehungen d. deu. Lit. 
d. 19. u. 20. Jhs. zur klass. Archiiologie in 
ihren Ergebnissen u. Funden. [K6nigsberger 
Deutsche Forschungen, H. 3]. Kénigsberg: 
Griife Unzer, 1928. vii, 84 pp. M. 3. 


Murner, Thomas.—Die gottesheilige Messe 
von Gott allein gestiftet. Hrsg. v. Wolfg. 
Pfeiffer-Belli [Neudrucke deutscher Litera- 
turwerke d. 16. u. 17. Jhs. Nr. 257]. Halle: 
M. Niemeyer, 1928. vi, 49 pp. M. 1. 


Olsen, Magnus.— Farms and Fanes of 
ancient Norway. The Place-Names of a 
country discussed in their bearings on social 
and religious history. Oslo: H. Aschehoug 
& Co., 1928. 349 pp. 


Ost, Giinther.—Friedr. Nicolais allgemeine 
deutsche Bibliothek. [Germ. Studien, H. 63]. 
Berlin: Ebering, 1928. 119 pp. M. 4.80. 


Otto Ludwig-Kalender.—Jahrbuch des Otto 
Ludwig-Vereins. Hrsg. v. Wilh. Greiner 
(Jg. 1), 1929. Weimar: Béhlau [1928). 
93 pp., 8 plates. M. 2. 


Placzek, Heinz W.—Das historische Drama 
z. Zeit Hebbels. [Germ. Studien, H. 62]. 
Berlin: Ebering, 1928. 119 pp. M. 4.80. 

Ponzar, Otto—Ideen und Probleme in 
Adalbert Stifters Dichtungen [Prager Deut- 
sche Studien, H. 43]. Reichenberg i. B.: 
Fr. Kraus, 1928. x, 138 pp. M. 4.20. 


Publications of the English Goethe Society. 
New Series, Vol. V. Papers read before the 
Society 1925-1928. Ed. by J. G. Robertson. 
London: Moring, 1928. 110 pp. 

Rabl, Hans.—Die dramatische Handlung 
in Gerhart Hauptmanns Webern.  [Bau- 
steine zur Gesch. d. deu. Lit. 25]. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1928. 41 pp. M. 6. 

Rasch, Wolfdietrich.— Die Freundschaft 
bei Jean Paul [Arbeiten z. deu. Literatur- 
geschichte, H. 1]. Breslau: Priebatsch, 
1929. ix, 123 pp. M. 6. 


Rehm, Walther.—Der Todesgedanke in der 
deu. Dichtung vom Mittelalter bis zur 
Romantik. [Deu. Vierteljahrsschrift, Buch- 
reihe, Bd. 14]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1928. 1, 
480 pp. M. 24. 

Riese, Walther.—Das Sinnesleben eines 
Dichters: Georg Trahl. Stuttgart: J. Pitt 
mann, 1928. 65 pp. M. 3.50. 
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Rolland, Romain.—Goethe und Beethoven. 
thertragung von A. Kippenberg. Ziirich: 
Rotapfel-Verl. (1928). 108 pp. M. 4.80. 

Rooth, Erik.—Ein neuentdeckter nieder- 
jindischer Minnesiinger aus dem 13. Jh. 


lund: C. W. K. Gleerup [1928]. 59 pp. 
9.50 Kr. 
Riitther, Eduard.— Joh. Heinr. Voss in 


Otterndorf nach d. Briefen an s. Freund, 
den Biirgermeister H. W. Schmeelke.—Paul 
Westermann, Entwicklung der Joh. Heinr. 
Voss-Schule von Vossens Zeit bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Otterndorf: F. Ball [1928]. 60 pp. 
M. 1. 

Schiel, Hubert.—Sailer und Lavater. Mit 
e, Auswahl] aus ihrem Briefwechsel. Kéln: 
J. P. Bachem, 1928. 147 pp. 


Schmidt, F. G. G.—Beriihmte Deutsche 
Neuerer Zeit. Adapted from the best authori- 
ties and edited with a vocabulary. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. 

Schreinert, Kurt.—Die Dramen Martin 
Rinckarts [S.-A. aus Eilenburger Neueste 
Nachrichten]. Hilenburg: C. W. Offenbauer 
[1928]. 15 pp. 50 Pf. 

Schiicking, Levin, u. Louise von Gall.— 
Briefe. Hrsg. v. R. C. Muschler m. e. bio- 
graph. Einl. v. L. L. Schticking. Leipzig: 
F, W. Grunow, 1928. xxiv, 347 pp. M. 7. 


Sommer, Paul.—Erliuterungen zu Konr. 
Ferd. Meyers “ Der Schuss von der Kanzel ” 
[Kinigs Erliuterungen, Bdch. 219]. Leipzig: 
Beyer [1928]. 42 pp. 60 Pf. 


Steller, Walter—Abriss der altfriesischen 
Grammatik mit Beriicksichtigung der west- 
germ. Dialecte des Altengl., Altsiichs., und 
Ahd., mit Lesestiicken und Wortverzeichnis. 
[Samml. kurzer Grammatiken germ. Dia- 
lekte. C. Abrisse. Nr. 5]. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1928. xiv, 184 pp. M. 8. 


Tieck, Ludw.—Aus Tiecks Novellenzeit. 
Briefwechsel zwischen Ludw. Tieck u. F. A. 
Brockhaus. Hrsg. v. Heinr. Liideke v. 
Mollendorff. [Aus d. Archiv. F. A. Brock- 
haus. Bd. 3]. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1928. 
vi, 221 pp. M. 12. 


Triiper, Hellmut.—Die norddeutsche Land- 
schaft in der Kunst [Beitriige zur nieder- 
sichsischen Literaturgesch. Bd. 1]. Hamn- 
nover: A. Sponholtz, 1928. 246 pp. M. 6.50. 


Wassermann, Jakob.—Lebensdienst. Ge 
sammelte Studien, Erfahrungen u. Reden 
aus 3 Jahrzehnten. Leipzig: Grethlein & 
Co. [1928]. vii, 589 pp. M. 12.50. 

Weisgerber, Leo.—Muttersprache uu. 
Geistesbildung. G@éttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1929. vi, 170 pp. M. 6.60. 

Wellander, Erik.—Studien zum Be- 
deutungswandel im Deutschen. Tl. 3: Ellipse 
m semasiologisch einheitl. Verbindungen 


{Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift. Filosofi, 
sprikvetenskap och hist. vetenskaper. 1928, 
4]. Uppsala: Lundequistska Bokh. [1928]. 
xi, 247 pp. 8 Kr. 


FRENCH 


André, M.—La vie harmonieuse de Mistral. 
Paris: Plon, 1928. 296 pp. 

Aubigné, d’—Sa vie 4 ses enfants. Paris: 
Nouv. rev. fr., 1928. 245 pp. Fr. 12. 

Becquart, J—Les mots 4 sens multiple 
dans le droit civil fr. Paris: Presses univ., 
1928. vii+ 336 pp. Fr. 40. 

Béroul.—Le Roman de Tristan, poéme du 
XIIe siécle, éd. E. Muret. 3me éd. revue. 
Paris: Champion, 1928. 167 pp. (Classiques 
fr. du m. 4.) 

Caillavet et Flers—Primerose, ed A. 
Green and S. A. Rhodes. Boston: Heath, 
1929. xiv-+ 192 pp. $1.00. 

Caillet, R. et Geoffroy, Mme P.—Le 
Souvenir de Pétrarque & Carpentras. Oar- 
pentras: Batailler, 1928. 116 pp. 

Callet, Ch.—Le Mystére du langage, suivi 
d’un choix des études et méditations d’A. 


Callet sur la formation :du fr. Paris: 
Maisonneuve fréres, 1928. ix+ 199 pp. 
Fr. 40. 


Calvin, J.—Epitre au roi, publ. p. J. 
Pannier. Paris: Fischbacher, 1927. xxxiv 
+ 33 pp. 

Catalogue.—général des livres impr. a la 
Bibliotheque Nat. T. 91. La _ Bassac- 
Lecompte. Paris: Impr. Nat., 1927. 1314 
cols. 


général des manuscrits des biblio- 
théque publiques de France. Bibl. de l’In- 
stitut, par Bouteron et Tremblot. Paris: 
Plon, 1928. xv + 759 pp. 

Chateaubriand.—Atala, René, Abencérages, 
voyage en Amérique. Préface de P. Hazard. 
Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1928. 527 pp. Fr. 12. 

Dangeau, Vabbé de.—Opuscules sur la 
grammaire, éd. Manne Ekman. Diss. Up- 
sala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri, 
1927. xliv + 235 pp. 

Daudet, A.—Contes alsaciens et proven- 
caux, ed. R. Scott. New York: Oxford, 
1928. viii+ 104 pp. $.50. 

Tartarin sur les Alpes, ed. H. Kurz. 
Boston: Heath, 1929. xviii+ 291 pp. 
$1.08. 

Delteil, J—De J.-J. Rousseau 4 Mistral. 
Paris: éds. du Capitole, 1928. 213 pp. 

Desbordes-Valmore, M.— Romances in- 
édites. Paris: Coll. des Paralléles, 1928. 
174 pp. 

Deulin, C——Contes de Flandre, ed. P. B. 
— Boston: Heath, 1928. 136 pp. 


xi 
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Estéve, E.—E. Verhaeren. Paris: Boivin, 
1928. vii +227 pp. Fr. 12. 
Flaubert.—Correspondance (1854-61). 
série. Paris: Conard. Fr. 30. 


Fournet, Ch.—Lamartine et ses amis 
suisses. Paris: Champion, 1928. 257 pp. 
Fr. Swiss 20. 

Gérard de Nevers.—Prose version of the 
Roman de la Violette, ed. F. H. Lowe. 
Princeton: Univ. Press, 1928. xxxiv + 177 
pp. $2.25. (Elliott Monographs.) 

Gerbert de Montreuil—Le Roman de la 
Violette, publ. p. D. L. Buffum. Paris: 
Champion, 1928. xci + 365 pp. (Ane. textes 

Gerig, J. L.—Antoine Arlier and the 
Renaissance at Nimes. New York: Inst. 
of Fr. Studies, 1929. 57 pp. $.75. 


Gui de Cambrai.—Le Vengement Alixandre, 
ed. Bateman Edwards. Princeton: Univ. 
Press, 1928. xi-+ 146 pp. $1.50. (Elliott 
Monographs). 

Guimbaud, L.—Les Orientales de V. Hugo. 
Amiens: Malfére, 1928. Fr. 9. 

Lezinier, M.de.—Avec Huysmans. Paris: 
Delpeuch, 1928. 252 pp. Fr. 20. 

Lhande, P.— Dictionnaire basque-fr. et 
fr.-basque. Tome I, fase. 1, 2. Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1926, 1928. 204 pp. 


Ligne, prince de—Nouveau Recueil de 
lettres, publ. p. H. Lebasteur. Paris: 
Champion. 1928. 424 pp. Fr. 60. 
_Mariéjol, J. H—Marguerite de Valois 
(1553-1615). Paris: Hachette. 1928. Fr. 
45. xiv +388 pp. 

Mélanges de linguistique et de littérature 
offerts & M. A. Jeanroy par ses éléves et 
ses amis. Paris: Droz, 1928. xvi +679 pp. 

Moliére.— Le Misanthrope, ed. W. F. 
Giese. New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 1928. 
vii +103 pp. $1.75. 

Le Misanthrope, ed. T. E. Oliver. 
New York: Holt, 1927. 273 pp. $1.20. 


L’Avare, ed. F. Anderson. New 
York: Ginn, 1927. xxii+ 162 pp. $.64. 

Monkiewicz, B.—Verlaine, critique litté- 
raire. Paris: Messein, 1928. 156 pp. Fr. 
12. 

Moutard, E—En marge du romantisme. 
P. Jonain, ses amis et correspondants 
(Hugo, Lamartine, G. Sand ete.). Bor- 
deaux: Féret, 1928. 61 pp. 


N.—La Philosophie de Courteline. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1928 208 pp. Fr. 95. 

Portail, J.—Courteline. Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1928. 216 pp. Fr. 12. 

Rolland, R.—Jean-Christophe (l’Aube), 
ed. H. W. Church. New York: Holt, 1928. 


4e 


Rudmose-Brown, T. B.—A Book of Fr. 
verse from Hugo to Larbaud. London: 
Oxford Press, 1928. xxiv +128 pp. $0.75, 

Sandfeld, K.—Syntaxe du fr. moderne, | 
Les Pronoms. Paris: Champion, 1928, 
475 pp. Fr. 60. 

Schneegans, F. E.—Théftre édifiant en 
France aux XIVe et XVe siécles. Paris; 
Boccard, 1928. xxxi + 160 pp. 

Sée, E—Le Théitre fr. contemporain, 
Paris: Colin, 1928. 204 pp. Fr. 9. 


Serand, F. et J.—Un épisode de la vie de 
J.-J. Rousseau eu Savoie. L’Idylle des 
Cerises. Paris: Dardel, 1928. 72 pp. 
Fr. 12. 

Souday, P.—Les Romantiques 4 |’Acadé- 
mie. Paris: Flammarion, 1928. 288 pp. 
Fr. 12. 

Storer, M. E.—La Mode des contes de fées, 
Paris: Champion, 1928. ix +289 pp. Fr. 
40. (Bib. de la R. L. C.) 

Talma.— Correspondance avec Mme de 
Staél. Introd. de G. de La _ Batut. 
Bruxelles: Van Buggenhoudt, 1928. 231 
pp. Fr. 15. 

Trahard, P.—P. Mérimee de 1834 a 1853. 
Paris: Champion, 1928. 336 pp. Fr. 75. 


Wanstall, H. J. B.—French free com- 
position. Boston: Heath, 1929. 114 pp. 
$1.00. 

Wilmotte, M.—Un curieux cas de plagiat 
littéraire. Le Potme de Galeran. Paris: 
Champion, 1928. 42 pp. Fr. 4. 


ITALIAN 


Alfieri, Vittorio—La vita: capitoli scelti. 
Oreste: tragedia. Prefazione e note di F. 
Formigari. Palermo: Ind. riunite edit. tip. 
Siciliane, 1926. xv+189 pp. L. 9.50. 
(Collezione “Ires” per le scuole medie.) 
Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedia 
illustrata da G. Doré, con note tratte dai 
migliori commenti, di E. Camerini. Fase. 
I. Milano: Sonzogno, 1928. 16 pp. Cent. 
80. (Biblioteca classica illustrata.) 
Alpi, E.—Alfredo Oriani. Commemora- 
zione tenuta in Faenza il 4 novembre 1926. 
Faenza: Tip. F. Lega, 1927. 53 pp. L. 3. 
Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore 
Universitaria di Pisa. Filosofia e filologia, 
XXIX. Pisa: Mariotti-Pacini, 1927. 303 
pp. 
Basile, Giambattista—Le fiabe. Scelta 
e riduzione per fanciulli di Anna Scalera, 
condotta sulla traduzione italiana di B. 
Croce. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1928. vil 
+137 pp. L. 10. (Biblioteca Elena.) 
Benetti Brunelli, Valeria. — Tl rinnova- 


xxxi-+ 216 pp. $1.10. 
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XV in Italia. Torino: G. B. Paravia e 
(, 1927. 292 pp. L. 20. (Biblioteca di 
flosofia e pedagogia. ) 

Capri, A—Letteratura moderna. Proemio; 
Alfredo Oriani; Leonida Andreyeff; Tolstoi; 
Anatole France; Miguel de Unamuno; Luigi 
Pirandello; Federico Tozzi; Il Fausto di 
Goethe. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1928. 289 
pp L. 10. 

Croce, Benedetto.—Giosué Carducci. Studio 
citico. Seconda edizione. Bari: G. Laterza 
efigli, 1927. 154 pp. L. 8.50. (Biblioteca 
di cultura moderna, no. 95.) 


Di Loreto, R.—Giovanni Pascoli e Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. Lanciano: Tip. fratelli Nan- 
cini, 1927. 16 pp. 

Donadoni, E.—Ugo Foscolo pensatore, 
ctitico, poeta. Saggio. Seconda edizione 
riveduta. Palermo-Roma: R. Sandron, 1927. 
xix + 639 pp. L. 30.. (Biblioteca Sandron 
di scienze e lettere, no. 46.) 

Falconcini, P. B.—Dei chiari uomini vol- 
terrani che nel secolo XVIII primeggiarono. 
Memorie. Biografia di Mons. Carlo Filippo 
Incontri, vescovo di Arezzo, 1734-1754. 
Traduzione e note di N. Battistini. Pescia: 
Tip. E. Cipriani, 1927. 20 pp. 


Fascitello, O.—Carmina quae supersunt. 
Ad fidem manuscripti neapolitani ac veterum 
exemplarium edidit H. Manuppella. Iser- 
nia: Fratelli Colitti, 1927. 62 pp. 

Ferrara, 0.—Machiavel. Traduit par F. 
de Miomandre. Paris: Champion, 1928. 
vii+ 371 pp. Fr. 30. 

Filippi, L—La vita e le opere di Gio- 
vanni Pascoli. Terza edizione riveduta. 
Livorno: R. Giusti, 1927. 92 pp. L. 3. 
(Biblioteca degli studenti: i nostri grandi, 
ni, 294-294 bis.) 


Foscolo, Ugo.—Studi su —, editi a cura | 


della r. universita di Pavia, nel primo cen- 
tenario della morte del poeta. Torino: 
G. Chiantore, 1927. 4to., xvi-+ 602 pp. 


lettere di Iacopo Ortis. 
i i: Madella, 1927. 
165 pp. L. 2.50. 

Francesco, Santo.—I Fioretti di —. In- 
troduzione e note di G. Gabrieli. Illustra- 
tioni di E. Burnand. Torino: R. Berruti 
eC., 1927. 4to., xxvii + 250 pp. 

Gnecco, Giannina.—L’opera letteraria di 
Angiolo Silvio Novaro. Finale ligure: V. 
Bolla e fo., 1927. 58 pp. 

Goldoni, Carlo—Commedie. Voll. V e VI. 
Firenze: A. Salani, 1928. 2 vols., 618, 612 
pp. L. 6 each volume. (I classici, edizione 
Florentia. ) 

_—— Opere complete, edite dal Municipio 
di Venezia nel II centenario dalla nascita. 


Vol. XXIV: Tragicommedie. Tomo II. 
Venezia: Municipio, 1927. 586 pp. 

Machiavelli, Niccol6é.—Il Principe: riordi- 
namento. Frammenti scelti a cura di A. 
Sarno. Napoli: Tip. Acquarulo e Jaccarino, 
1928. 13 pp. (Frammenti scelti.) 


Malavasi, A.—Religiosita italiana: Fran- 
cesco d’Assisi e Gerolamo Savonarola. Con- 
ferenza. (Circolo di cultura di Bologna.) 
Bologna: Tip. Azzoguidi, 1927. 31 pp. 

Mameli, Goffredo.— Le poesie patriottiche; 
ristampate nel primo centenario della sua 
nascita, a cura dei suoi fratelli di fede. 
Genova: Assoc. “Giuseppe Mazzini,” 1927. 
78 pp. L. 2.20. 

Marraro, H. R.—Contemporary Italian 
Short Stories. Selected and edited by —. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1928. xxi 
+250 pp. $1.60. 

Minetti, P—Giovanni Cena, poeta e apos- 
tolo dell’istruzione. Note biografiche. To- 
rino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1927. 27 pp. 
(Pubblicazione del comitato per le onoranze 
a Giovanni Cena in Montanaro, nel X anni- 
versario della sua morte.) 

Monti, Vincenzo.—Poesie. Con un saggio 
introduttivo e commenti di F. Flora. Fi- 
renze: A. Vallecchi, 1927. 365 pp. L. 12. 
(Classici italiani commentati.) 


Parini, Giuseppe—Il giorno. Introdu- 
zione e note di A. Marpicati. Palermo: 
Ind. riunite edit. tip. Siciliane, 1926. xxvi 
+ 206 pp. L. 10.50. (Collezione “ Ires” 
per le scuole medie.) 

Pieri, P.—Intorno all’ “ Arte della guerra,” 
di Niccold Machiavelli. Bologna: Tip. Az- 
zoguidi, 1927. 28 pp. 

Pulci, Morgante. Introduzione 
e note di G. Fatini. Vol. III. Torino: 
Unione tip. edit. torinese, 1927. 349 pp. 
L. 12. (Collezione di classici italiani con 
note, II serie, no. 49.) 

Ruocco, G.—Capri nella tradizione al 
cospetto del mondo. Risposta al sedicente 
inventore dei libri Liviani. Napoli: Tip. 
Tocco, 1927. 167 pp. L. 20. 

Schinetti, P.—II Foscolo innamorato. Con 
un saggio dell’epistolario amoroso. Milano: 
Fratelli Treves, 1927. viii +236 + xliii pp. 
L. 13.20. 

Semeria, G.—S. Francesco d’Assisi com- 
memorato da Dante Alighieri nel c. XI del 
Paradiso. Numero unico; ottobre 1926. 
Roma: Opera naz. Orfani di guerra di P. 
Semeria e D. Minozzi, casa edit. ‘ Amatrix,” 
1928. 16 po. L. 3. (Mater divinae Provi- 
dentiae, mater orphanorum. Organo mensile 
dell’Opera nazionale orfani di guerra del- 
V’Italia meridionale.) 

Settembrini, Luigi—Lezioni di lettera- 
tura italiana. Introduzione e note di V. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1929 


Piccoli. Vols. I-III. Torino: Unione tip. 
edit. Torinese, 1927. 3 vols., xxvii + 342, 
410, 400 pp. L. 12, 14, 14. (Collezione di 
classici italiani con note, II serie, no. 54-56.) 

Strenna storica bolognese. Bologna: Tip. 
Azzoguidi, 1928. 96 pp. L. 5. 

Studi di filologia italiana—Bullettino 
della r. Accademia della Crusca. Vol. I. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1927. 144 pp. 
L. 15. 


Toppino, G.—II dialetto di Castellinaldo. 
Glossario. Pisa: Tip. F. Simoncini, 1927. 
64 pp. (Repr. fr. “L’Italia dialettale,” 
III, 1927.) 

Viviani, U.—Magri, secchi e spilungoni 
nell’arte, nella storia, nella letteratura. 
Arezzo: U. Viviani, 1927. iv + 223 pp. 
L. 10. (Collana di pubblicazioni storiche, 
letterarie ed artistiche aretine, no. 24.) 


SPANISH 


Alonso, A. and Hershey, P. R.—Technical 
and Industrial Spanish. Boston: Heath, 
1928. viii + 327. $1.92. 

Azorin.—Felix Vargas (etopeya). Madrid: 
“Nuevas obras,” 1928. 286 pp. 5 ptas. 

Barletta, L.—El amor en la vida y en 
la obra de Juan Pedro Caléu. Buenos 
Aires: Edit. Tor, 1928. 94 pp. 


Cano, J.—La pottica de Luzin. Toronto: 


The University of Toronto Press, 1928. 141 
pp- $2.00. 

El Sol.—Diario independiente fundado por 
don Nicolis M. de Urgoiti en 1917. Texto 
de un nimero de doce paginas (1 de julio 
de 1928). Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1928. 
388 pp. 

Fotone, V.—El misticismo €épico. El 
hombre. Papini. El Santo Francisco. El 
pueblo. Japén. Buenos Aires: Tip. El Inca, 
1928. 

Gili Gaya, S—Elementos fénicos que in- 
fluyen en la entonacién castellana. Influ- 
encia del acento y de las consonantes en 
las curvas de entonacién. Madrid: Her- 
nando, 1924. 30 pp. 

Grismer, R. L. and Graham, G. N.— 
Spanish Review Grammar.  /Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1928. 
256 pp. 

Hendrix, W. S.—Elementary Spanish. 
Boston: Heath, 1928. x-+ 173 pp. 

Jiménez Catalan, M.—Ensayo de una 
tipografia zaragozana del siglo XVII. Zara- 
goza: “La Académica,” 1927. xiii + 513 
PP- 

Lyser, A. I—Spain and Spanish America 
in the Libraries of the University of Cali- 
fornia. A Catalogue of Books. I, The 
General and Departmental Libraries. Ber- 


keley: University of California, 1928, gg 
Malas Terén, A—Paralogismos de Ricardo 
Rojas. Tomo I. La efigie de Crist 
Buenos Aires: Coni, 1928. 352 pp. 

Menéndez y Pelayo, M.—Estudios sobre @ 
Teatro de Lope de Vega. Ed. ordenada y 
dirigida por Miguel Artigas. Tomo VI 
Madrid: Imp. R. Velasco, 1927. 408 pp 
12 ptas. (Obras completas, XV.) 

—Historia de las ideas estéticas @ 
Espafia. Tomo VII. (Siglo XIX). Tercer 
edicién. Madrid: Hernando, 1927. 486 pp. 
5 ptas. (Coleccién de escritores castellano, 
Criticos. Vol. 61.) 

Millé y Jiménez, J.—El horéscopo & 
Lope de Vega. Buenos Aires: “ Coni,” 1927. 
32 pp. 

Estudios de literatura espafiola. Ig 
Plata: “Coni,” 1928. xvi+ 350 pp 
(Biblioteca de Humanidades, ed. por ls 
Facultad de humanidades y Ciencias de 
la Educaci6n de la Universidad de la 
Plata. Tomo VII.) 

Moratin.—E]l si de las nifias, ed. F. Pérez, 
Paris: Garnier, 1928. 89 pp. 

Peers, E, A.—Spanish free composition 
Boston: Heath, 1928. 116 pp. $1.00. 

Pitollet, C.—Parnaso espaiiol del siglo 
XIX. Paris: Vuibert, 1927. ix + 132 pp 
Fr. 8. 

Rubio, D. and Néel, H. C.— Spanish 
Anthology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 192% 
xviii+ 266 pp. 

Ruiz de Alarcén.—La verdad sospechoss. 
Ed. by A. L. Owen. Boston: Heath, 192% 
xxx + 177 pp. 

S4nchez Rivero, A.—Viaje de Cosme lil 
por Espafia (1668-1669); Madrid y su pro 
vincia. Madrid: Imp. Municipal, 192. 
41 pp., 9 vistas. (Publicaciones de & 
“ Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo,” 
vol, I.) 

Stammler, W.—Von der Mystik mm 
Barock (1400-1600). Stuttgart: Mete 
lersche, 1927. 554 pp. (Sprachen det 
deutschen Literatur. Band II. 1 Teib) 
[Con referencia al Amadis, La Celestina Jy 
las Novelas Ejemplares, pigs. 435-437.] 

Valle Inclan, R. del—Jardin umbrio. 
by P. P. Rogers. New York: Holt, 102% 
xxvii +179 pp. $1.00. 

Vega, Lope de.—E] castigo sin vengana® 
Ed. de C. F. Adolfo Van Dam. Gronmgt: 
P. Noordhoff, 1928. 414 pp. 

El Perro del Hortelano, ed. G, Fe 
nandez. Paris: Garnier, 1928. 108 pp 

Velasco Zazo, A.—Diversiones popularet 
de otros dias. Madrid: Cabero, 1927. @ 
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DUMAS’ 
LE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE 


Edited by T. E. HAMILTON 
Ohio State University 


This last of the romances that make up the D’Artagnan 
trilogy has not previously been edited for class use. It has 
all the qualities that have made Dumas so popular—an ex- 
citing tale of adventure, a picturesque historical back- 
ground brought to life, a daring and ingenious imagination, 
swift and brilliant dialogue, and, not least, the immortal 
D’Artagnan, as dashing and impetuous as ever. The pres- 
ent edition includes an abridgement of only the first volume, 
and is concerned primarily with the fortunes of Charles II 
and his restoration, in which D’Artagnan and Athos, 
according to Dumas, play leading parts. The text is sup- 
plied with notes and a vocabulary, and is attractively 
illustrated. 


Other Recent French Reading Texts 
DUMAS: Le Comte de Monte-Cristo (Brandon and Skinner) 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN: Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur 
(Robert) 
FRANCE: Les Enfants (Smith and Johnson) 


ROLLAND: L’Aube (Jean-Christophe Vol. I) (Church) 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 
1 Park Avenue New York City 
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DCH DCH 
Heath’s Modern Language Series 


ROMERA NAVARRO: HISTORIA 
DE LA LITTERATURA ESPANOLA 


The Consensus of Professional Opinion: 


“Tt is the best of this type I have seen. The amount of material in it, 
the clear manner in which it is presented, the clear print, and the attractive 
style of binding make it a most desirable book.”—University of Florida. 

“The work is as full and complete as could be desired, yet is arranged in 
such conveniently brief chapters as to make it admirably adapted for class- 
room purposes. I shall introduce it at once in my survey course.”—Williams 


College. 


“T am very enthusiastic about this book. Next year we are planning to 
give here a course on the Survey of Spanish Literature, and I intend to use 
this book as a text.”-—-Ohio University. 


“Tt looks like a very excellent book and does honour to your firm. Accept 
my congratulations and extend them to the author.”—University of Toronto. 


Boston D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY York 


Atlanta Chicago San Francisco Dallas London ; 
DCH DCH 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE 
IN LITERATURE J 


Contemporary French novels, selected for their literary merit, 
for their significance as pictures of various phases of French life, 
and for their fitness as a means of instruction in French. With 
complete editorial equipment. 


Duhamel Stories and Sketches (Harvitt) $1.40 
Estaunié L’Appel de la route (Henry) $1.56 
Guillaumin La Vie d’un simple (Cons) $1.52 
Pérochon Néne (Schinz) $1.48 
Bordeaux La Maison (de Vries) In press 
Henriot Aricie Brun (Rockwood) In press 


& 
GINN AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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